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LATTIMER-STEVE 
METER CONNECTIONS” 


Style of installation used by a pro- 
gressive Missouri Gas Company 
showing Lattimer-Stevens meter 
connections and shelves with 
union on inlet side and top open- 
ing for house pipe. 





Lattimer-Stevens meter connec- 
tions have been used successfully 
by this company for more than 
ten years. 





Samples of any styles free on request 


The LATTIMER-STEVENS COMPANY 


72 Yale Avenue Columbus, Ohio 


New England Representatives: by zh 9 Pacific Coast Representatives: 
The Eastern Service Co. ar’): C. B. Babcock Co. 


4 Je rg, 
Boston ety San Francisco 
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KOPPERS LIQUID 
GAS PURIFICATION 


The Modern Process 


WHEN CONTEMPLATING an increase in Puri. 
fying Capacity—give careful consideration to Koppers 
Liquid Gas Purification. 


The story of the development of this process makes 
very interesting reading—but—the most interesting 
part of it to the gas manufacturer is the saving it will 
effect in the cost of purifying his gas and the efficient 
and flexible operation possible by its use. 


The Battle Creek Gas Company at Battle Creek. 
Michigan, has just given usa contract for a 2,000,000 
ft. Liquid Purification Plant. This plant will be op- 
erated in connection with their present oxide purifiers, 
‘he liquid purification plant removing hydrogen sul- 
phide down to 50 grains, from gas containing as much 
as 700 to 900 grains, and the oxide purifiers the re- 
mainder. Figures on this proposition show that their 
total purifying cost will not exceed one-half cent 


per M. 


May we have the opportunity of presenting 
more detailed information and working out a 
proposition to meet your particular requirements? 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Athens, Ga. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Baltimore, Md. Fort Worth, Texas (2) 

Baton Rouge, La. Gary, Ind. 

Baytown, Texas Granite City, Ill. (2) 

Brunswick, Ga. (2) Greenville, S. C. 

Charleston, S. C. Helena, Ark. 

Chicago, IIL Indianapolis, Ind. (2) 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. Kokomo, Ind. 

Cleveland, Ohio Ludington, Mich. 

Columbia, S. C. Madison, IIL 

Denver, Colo. (2) Memphis, Tenn. (2) 
East Providence, R. I. Middletown, N. Y. (2) 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Mobile, Ala. 


At the Following Points 





48 GAS HOLDERS 


Built by Us 


During the Past Two Years 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Port Arthur, Texas 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 

Rock Island, Ill. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
South Gloucester, N. J. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Warren, Ohio 
Williamsport, Pa. (2) 


NOT ONLY HOLDERS, BUT WE HAVE ALSO INSTALLED MANY 
TANKS, SCRUBBERS, W-ASHERS, AND OTHER EQUIP- 
MENT REQUIRED FOR A GAS PLANT 


Our Facilities Are at Your Service in Supplying Your Needs 





J. Frank Stacey, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Thos. C. Ranshaw, Vice-Pres. 


CINCINNATI 








mt STACEY MANUFACTURING 


Wm. F. Dunker, Secy. and Treas. 


Geo. H. Cressler, Gen. Sales Mgr. 


OHIO 


Eastern Office, R. H. Trimble, Sales Engr., 140 Nassau St., New York City 














i | Duilders of more than a thousand gas holders 
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Importance of First Aid in Gas Plant 


Has Two Major Purposes, Says Expert 


By FRED M. ROSSELAND, Safety Engineer, National Safety Council 


First aid has two purposes: (1) To care for an in- 
jury so that the danger to life and the loss of time is 
reduced to a minimum, and (2) to place the patient 
at ease and eliminate as much of the suffering as is 
possible until the doctor comes. In practice, first aid 
varies from the simple things which the layman can 
do to the expert handling of an injury by a trained 
nurse. 

Many industrial surgeons feel that it is unwise to 
have any medical or surgical treatment given by 4 
layman. It is unquestionably better to have all in- 
juries treated immediately by a physician or a trained 
nurse, and this should be done in all plants where 
facilities can be provided. In small plants, however, 
which cannot afford to have a physician or a trained 
nurse in constant attendance many slight injuries 
will receive no attention unless given by a layman. 
This article applies primarily to such conditions. ~ 

Wherever first aid is given, the patient and the 
person administering the first aid should clearly un- 
derstand that the dressing is temporary. The injury 
should be examined and redressed by a doctor at 
the earliest possible moment. 


Infection 


One of the best indications of the value of first aid 
is the preventicn of infected injuries in industry. 
Although it is not difficult or expensive to prevent or 
to control an infected wound, State reports received 
by the National Safety Council indicate that nearly 
10 per cent of all workmen’s compensation cases are 
due to infection. An executive of a large metal- 
working plant found that 24 per cent of their compen- 
sation claims were for infected injuries. In another 
examination of 5.000 accidents it was found that 11 
per cent had become infected. In one industry 75 
per cent of the loss of time from hand ini-1ries is the 
result of infection. One large plant reports to the 
National Safety Council that with proper first-aid 
equipment and competent attendants it was possible 
to reduce the number of infected injuries in one year 
from 28% per cent to 7% per cent. 

Infected injuries cause much pain and frequently 
result in amputation or even death. The amount of 
time lost is much greater than if the injurv had not 
become infected 


To Prevent Infection 
To prevent infection it is necessary to secure imme- 


diate first aid for injuries. It should be one of the 
rules of the plant that all injuries, however slight, 


must be reported and attended to. This rule will be 
difficult to enforce among piece workers if they must 
lose much time in securing first aid for minor in- 
juries. First-aid stations with competent attendants, 
located at convenient places, will do much to insure 
first-aid treatment that will prevent infection and re- 
sult in speedy healing. 

In admifiistering first aid, the action which resulted 
in the injury should not be criticised, but an attempt 
should be made to secure a true statement of the 
actual causes. If the opportunity arises, encourage 
the injured employee to tell how the accident could 
have been prevented through his own efforts. This 
will help to make him avoid similar accidents in the 
future. 

Industrial first aid may be divided into three dif- 
ferent classes: (1) Administered by the injured per- 
son or by a fellow workman—to be found mostly in 
public utility companies where employees, singly or 
in small groups, work at isolated points; (2) admin- 
istered by first-aid teams—used in mines and very 
large industrial plants; (3) administered by the plant 
nurse, or dispensary attendant. 


First-Aid Kit 


The first-aid kit for the emplovee or the small 
group of employees who work at isolated points 
should be small and compact. It should provide ev- 
erything necessary for actual first aid that the lay- 
man can use. It is desirable that such employees be 
taught elementary first aid, using the Red Cross 
methods or some other methods approved by the 
company physician. In addition, each kit should be 
accompanied by a very simple, preferably illustrated, 
instruction book. The contents of a simple but com- 
plete first-aid kit, which may be contained in a metal 
box approximately 7x10x4 in., includes the following: 


1. Instruction book 

2. Six ampules (vaporoles) containing 3% per 
cent iodine (small size) 

3. Box of toothpicks 

t. Two one-half ounce 
cotton 

5. Two one-yard cartons sterile gauze 

6. Ten-yard spool one-half inch adhesive tape 

?. Pair of scissors (three-inch blade) 

8. Two rolls of one-inch and one roll each of 
two and three inch bandages (ten-yard) 

9. Three triangular bandages 

10. Three-ounce collapsible tube of sterile pe- 


packages absorbent 
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troleum (or similar ointment) for use in 
treatment of burns 


The quantity of each item may be increased if the 
employee or employees will be at a considerable dis- 
tance from.the source of supply. Items may be 
added if approved by the plant doctor. In adding 
items, however, care should be taken to avoid in- 
creasing the size of the kit and to avoid placing in 
the hands of unskilled employees the articles, medi- 
cines, and items which should be handled onlv by a 
trained nurse or a doctor. ee 


First-Aid Box 


In plants where the majority of injuries are from 
cuts and scratches, simple first-aid kits. containing 
only a one-ounce, glass-stoppered bottle of 314 per 
cent iodine, applicators (toothpicks, one end of each 
wound with cotton), and finger bandages, are hung 
on posts in the several departments. The bottle of 
iodine must be changed weekly, for the iodine be- 
comes very strong. It may be replaced with small- 
sized ampules in which the iodine never changes. 


First-Aid Teams 


I irst-aid teams are a necessity in mine rescue work 
and in hazardous work where the dispensary or hos- 
pital is at a considerable distance. The teams, con- 
sisting of five or six men, are thoroughly trained by 
the plant docto® or the American Red Cross in the 
simple but important things that they can do. They 
are provided with a kit that is quite complete, for, 
because of the time spent and the method used in 
training them, these teams are competent to use 
methods that would otherwise be employed only by 
a doctor. The kits have been fairly well standard- 
ized by the United States Bureau of Mines, and a 
complete list of contents may be obtained from that 
organization or from the Ameriean Red Cross. The 
kit should include a light but strong stretcher, wire 
splints (from four. to five), a blanket, triangular 
bandages, picric acid gauze, absorbent cotton, half- 
strength iodine, toothpicks, one, two and three inch 
bandages, steriie vaseline. aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, a tourniquet, etc. 


First-Aid Cabinets 


In small plants and in small shops isolated from 
the remainder of a large plant, first-aid cabinets are 
provided, which should contain all the items sug- 
gested for first-aid kits and in addition the following : 


Wire splints (assorted sizes) 

. A bottle of aromatic spirits of ammonia (or 
six vaporoles) 

3. Paper drinking cups 

4. A tourniquet 


1 
2 


Near by, in a suitable case, a light stretcher and 
heavy blanket should be installed. Additions to the 
cabinet should be made only with the approval of the 
plant doctor. In general, it is undesirable to include 
medicines, although in small plants the first-aid kit 
has sometimes become the medicine cabinet. The 
cabinet should be placed in a bright, sunny location, 


preferably in a room (separated from the shop 
equipped with a table, couch, and washstand wit! 
hot and cold running water. The cabinet should b« 
finished in white and be kept neat and clean. Instea 
of providing a first-aid book, print instructions on 
light cardboard and post on inside of cabinet doo: 
so that they will be instantly available. The cabinet 
should be placed in charge of an employee with on 
or two alternates, and all should be carefully instruct- 
ed in the use of the various articles. The instruc- 
tions should be given by the company doctor, who 
should tell in simple language just what to do, and 
should require his pupils to demonstrate what they 
have learned, to make sure that they understand 


Training Employees 


Many employers have recognized the desirability 
of teaching simple first aid to all of their employees 
or at least to a majority of them, especially those 
who work at night or where a doctor or nurse is not 
immediately available. These instructions are given 
by the company doctor or by the American Red 
Cross, and employees are thoroughly taught the first- 
aid treatment for cuts, scratches, burns, etc.—how to 
use the tourniquet, how to use a splint, how to carry 
the wounded, and especially the prone pressure 
method of resuscitation from asphyxiation. drowning, 
or electric shock. 


Employees must be taught that, whether paid by 
the hour or by the week, proper first aid should be 
sought by them when the skin is broken, whether by 
a pin-prick, a burn, or a sharp edge. The fact that 
they have had dozens of similar injuries which have 
healed quickly does not disprove the fact that lives 
have been lost or weeks of pain endured when such 
injuries have become infected. In first-aid, as in 
accident prevention the slogan, “The safe way is the 
best way,” proves to be true. 


Summary 


1. First aid means immediate treatment of personal 
injuries by any other than a doctor. 

2. Infection— 

(a) Causes much suffering and frequently ampu- 
tation or death; 

(b) Can be prevented in most cases by proper 
first aid. 

3. First-aid kits should be provided for employees 
working alone or in small groups away from pos- 
sible medical assistance. 

4. Simple first-aid boxes may be installed in factories 
if injury is kept under observation. 

5. First-aid teams are thoroughly trained by a doctor 
or by American Red Cross and do excellent work. 
Used principally in mines. 

6. First-aid cabinets have a place in the small plant. 
If employees are properly instructed and the injury 
redressed by a doctor, much unnecessary pain 
will be avoided. 

7. Train employees to give first aid because— 

(a) Useful at work when doctor or nurse is not 
available 

(b) Useful at home and in public accidents unti! 
doctors or nurses arrive. ; 

(c) All injuries (large or small) should be dressed 
immediately 
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Gas-Fired Vitreous Enamel Furnace 
Proves Superior 


Comparative Costs Show Advantages of Gas as Fuel 


By HORACE H. CLARK, Chicago, IIl. 


Comparative figures on the operation of a gas- 
ated furnace for firing vitreous enamel ware and 
ie using coal as fuel show that for the same period 
f time and doing the same work, the cost per hour 
ith the gas furnace was 40 cents less than the coal 
irnace. Jn addition, production was trebled, and 
‘ections from imperfect firing eliminated. 











Type of Furnace in Use in Various Vitreous 
Enameling Factories 


Taking an average of furnaces working on. similar 
aterials in different plants, some using electricity, 
me using fuel oil, others using coal, it was found 
at the gas furnace produced better ware and did it 
ister than any of the others and at a lower cost per 
und of finished product. The average cost of city 
is of 550 B.t.u. per cubic foot was 90 cents per thou- 
ind standard cubic feet, and proved cheaper than 
ectricity at 1 cent per kilowatt hour: oil at 5 cents 
gallon, or coal at $4 a ton. Still cheaper costs can 
> obtained if the flue gases frém the gas furnace 
which are absolutely clean) are used in waste-heat 
oilers and dry rooms. 


The furnace illustrated below is one of a number 
in use by various vitreous enameling factories, and 
has a working chamber four feet wide by ten feet 
long by thirty inches high, occupying a floor space 
only seven feet wide by thirteen feet long, and is 
heated by ten surface-combustion gas burners located 
five on each side. The design of the gas-burning 





Interior of Furnace After Two Years’ 
Continuous Operation 


equipment is such that the exact amount of air nec- 
essary for combustion is automatically drawn through 
inspirators, so that the gas pipe is the only one nec- 
essary, and the entire furnace is controlled with one 
valve. Combination automatic and. hand control is 
provided so that exact temperatures are maintained. 

The second photograph shows the interior of a 
furnace of this tvpe after nearly two years continuous 
operation in the plant of the Chicago Vitreous En- 
amel Products Company, and examination indicates 
that it will run many more years without any mainte- 
nance or replacement expense whatever. This is 
made possible by elimination of the muffle and all 
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similar combustion chambers. This furnace hearth 
rests upon a solid foundation. The gas is burned in 
the firing chamber itself, and all heat imparted by 
direct radiation, hence none of the products of com- 
bustion come into contact with the ware. The sim- 
plicity of the gas furnace makes it lowest in first cost 

This type of gas-fired furnace can be brought from 
cold, to a working temperature of 1,800 deg. Fahr. in 
forty-five minutes; or if the operator is firing cast- 
iron ware at 1,400 deg. Fahr., and wishes to change 
to steel at 1,800 deg. Fahr., this change in furnace 
temperature can be made in five minutes. To start 
a coal-fired muffle furnace and bring it from cold to 
working temperature requires at least a dav, and to 
change from 1,400 deg. to 1,800 deg. Fahr. requires 
séveral hours and, while not as slow as coal. neither 
the oil nor the electric furnace can compare with the 
gas furnace for speed and production. 





Some Gas-Saving Hints to Housewives 





Engineers of A. G. A. Point Out Reasons for High 
Gas Bills 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars can be saved in 
gas bills in a single year by American housewives if 
they will limit the amount of gas they use to their 
exact needs and practice certain economies advised 
by their local gas companies. 

This statement is made by engineers of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association who have been investigating 
the various ways in which manufactured gas is used 
in the home. They report that probably one gas bill 
out of five is a thrift bill and that only about one 
person out of every ten uses the care necessary to 
obtain full value from gas service. 

Carelessness and thoughtlessness are the two main 
reasons given for most of the gas waste. Some peo- 
ple still insist upon using the gas range oven to heat 
the kitchen, and every now and then a family goes 
to Palm Beach or Europe and forgets to turn off the 
light or other appliance. The engineers also discov- 
ered that “careless servants who rule supreme in the 
kitchen use gas with a prodigality that would shame 
the lady of the house were she to investigate condi- 
tions for herself” 

“For years past,” states the association, “gas com- 
panies have constantly advised their customers as to 
the most economical methods of using gas. They 
have done this because it is good, sound business 
practice. Waste of gas means complaints and dis- 
satisfied customers, resulting in a great amount of 
expensive investigation work. Actual profit in the 
gas business ccmes from satisfied customers, those 
who use gas economically.” 

As an example of deliberate waste. the association 
points to the fact that the old-fashioned, open-flame 
burner is still being used by many in preference to 
the efficient modern mantle light, although the for- 
mer consumes foyr to five times as much gas as the 
latter. 

“Housewives have also been warned not to use 
the giant burners on their ranges when the smaller 
burners would serve the same purpose,” explains the 
association, “but there seems to be a peculiar fascina- 
tion about the larger burners that can’t be easily 
broken. Furthermore, the housewives who exercise 


meticulous care in the expenditure of monev for other 
‘ 


things will disregard such gas-saving hints as: Don’ 
heat a kettleful of water when a quart will do; don’t 
permit the gas flame to overlap the sides of a cooking 
utensil; turn out the gas when you don’t need it— 
matches are cheaper than gas; and, it takes no mor« 
gas to cook twelve potatoes than it does to cook six.” 


The most effective way to stop waste of gas is for 
gas companies to wage an intensive educational pro- 
gram among their customers, believes the associa- 
tion. Some of the gas-saving hints which it deems 
worthy of frequent repetition for the benefit of the 
housewife are: 

Turn out the gas before, not after, taking a cook- 
ing utensil off the range. 

If pots and pans discolor above the water mark on 
the inside, the reason is that you have tried to bring 
the water to a boil too quickly by using too large a 
burner or too much flame. 

No matter how much gas you burn, vou cannot 
raise the temperature of water above 212 deg. Fahr., 
or boiling point. Therefore, once the pot starts to 
boil on the range, reduce the flame. This effects a 
saving. 

Plan your cooking so as to make one burner or 
one oven cook more than one article of food at the 
same time. While the meat is roasting in the oven, 
for example, you may not only bake other things but 
use the floor snace of the oven to boil wegetables. 

Give thought to the selection of proper utensils. 
Flat bottom utensils with a base broader than the gas 
flame are fuel savers. 

Keep flame tips on range and water-heater burners 
about one-half to three-quarters of an inch long. A 
long, yellow, smoky flame is very wasteful. A small, 
blue flame is much hotter and requires less gas. 

Keep the copper coils on your water heater bright 
and clean. See that the door fits closely when shut. 

Do not use a gas mantle after it has been broken. 
It is more economical to replace it with a new one. 
Adjust burners so that they act steadily and no not 
hiss. 

Keep burners of gas range clean by washing them 
in boiling water and soda at least once a month, and 
have them dry before using. This will save gas. 





Investigatiors of U. S. Bureau of Mines 

D. B. Dow, chemical engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines, has recently worked on methods for determin- 
ing vapor tensions of natural gas gasoline, and visit- 
ed a number of fields to carry on tests on different 
gasolines. The results of the work indicate that more 
satisfactory methods than the present, of showing the 
volatility of gasoline by pressure, are desired. The 
result of tests being worked out by Mr. Dow indicate 
that the distillation loss is the most desirable measure 
of volatility. 





The objects of a new investigation being under- 
taken by the Bureau of Mines at the Pittsburgh ex- 
periment station on the determination of composition 
of gases arising from a thin fuel bed are: By blowing 
air at known rates through a fuel bed of known thick- 
ness, formed from anthracite, coke or bituminous 
coal, to find out the quantity and composition of the 
gases above the fuel bed; and so show how much air 
must be admitted to burn their combustible con- 
stituents. 
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Indiana Calm After Shank’s Outburst 


Commission Regulation Probably Will Be Retained 


Many persons in Indiana, who hope that the re- 
cent outburst of Mayor Samuel Lewis Shank of In- 
dianapolis against the Public Service Commission will 
be succeeded by a period of calm judgment in the 
whole matter by the voters of the State now believe 
that the Shank action recently has been very largely 
discounted and that gradually throughout Indiana 
there is growing up a feeling that some sort of stable 
regulation of utilities is, 
and must continue to be, 


records show that in no other State in the Union is 
the per capita service by utilities as high. The other 
thought of the Legislature was to provide as low 
rates as possible, Mr. McCardle said. 


The Condition with No Regulation 


Mr. McCardle asked what would happen if the 
commission were to be 





abolished and pointed out 





the method of dealing 
with this vast problem. 
To allow the control of all 
the utilities in the State to 
slip back into the hands of 
municipal authorities — 
“where franchises may be 
the bartering point of ev- 
ery election” — would 
cause havoc throughout 
Indiana, a close student of 
the situation said re- 
cently. 

Gradually Indiana util- 


ity operators are planning Commission: 
to assist the persons who r 
believe State control is attermath. 


proper and perhaps before 
the convening of the next 
Legislature in the 
Hoosier State enough 
voters will still be in favor 
of commission authority 
to keep the present sys- 








Readers of the Journal will re- 
member the article published several 
weeks ago giving an account of the 
actions of Mayor Shank of Indian- 
apolis, who sought by public clamor 
to force the abolition of the Utilities 

Here is. given the 
It is to be voted that 
Indiana is done with such disgrace- 


ful scenes.—Editor. 


|} that rates of one or more 
utilities in at least 1,200 
cities and towns at once 
would be the subject of 
controversy and that rates 
outside _ incorporated 
towns would be subject 
practically to no wish but 
that of the utilities them- 
selves. He said that be- 
fore the Legislature creat- 
ed the commission public 
utilities in nearly every 
town were the footballs of 
local politics and_ that 
there were great dispari- 
ties in rates. 

Mr. McCardle pointed 
out that no city or town is 
as well equipped to get at 
the facts of utility rates 
as is the commission with 
its expert accounting, en- 
gineering and other divi- 














tem on the State books for 
another two years. If this 
oceurs, friends of the commission say, the body will 
then have had a real trial (with a post-war climax) 
and if it has failed then it may be abolished. Just now, 
however, these friends of State control urge, it is no 
time to swap horses in the middle of the stream. To 
date, also, there has been no really concrete sugges- 
tion of something to put in place of the Indiana com- 
mission, should it be abolished. 

Much discussion of the whole subject matter very 
naturally is arising. John W. McCardle, chairman of 
the commission, speaking recently in. Indianapolis. 
said public utility rates are on the whole lower than 
those of any other State in the Urion. Mr. McCardle 
went on to explain the utility-commission act and 
what it means in Indiana. 

When the Legislature created the commission, Mr. 
McCardle said, it had two propositions in mind. One 
was to stabilize public utility rates so that home and 
utside capital would be attracted to public utility 
investment, to the end that the public utility business 
in Indiana would be encouraged. As a result of this, 
Mr. McCardle declared, Hoosiers are better served 
by utilities than citizens of any other State. He said 


sions. He said that such 
service could be obtained 
only at great cost by the cities or towns, if it were 
not for the State commission, 

Meanwhile, Arthur W. Brady, president of the 
Union Traction Company, of Indiana, in an article 
reiterating many of his beliefs about the present con- 
ditions of Indiana utilities, said: 


Mr. Brady’s Views 


“In order to insure the proper performance by the 
utilities of their duties to the public. systems of gov- 
ernmental regulations have been established on a 
large scale. Originally regulation was administered 
by charter or municipal franchise provisions. or by 
legislative enactment. As the country grew and 
prospered, the magnitude and intricacy of the prob- 
lems involved became such that during the past half 
century, and especially, during the past twenty years, 
the system of regulation through a commission, au- 
thorized by the Legislature and appointed by the 
chief executive, has become practically universal 
throughout the United States. These commissions 
are vested with extensive authority, the legislatures 
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having as a rule delegated to them practically all 
their power with respect to the establishment of rates, 
the requirement of adequate service and facilities, 
and the prevention of discriminations. 

“Objection is heard from time to time that these 
commissions, which represent the Stete as a whole 
and not separate communities, invade the right of 
local self-government, and threats of abolishment are 
made. It is worthy of remark that the development 
over a long period has been in the contrary direction. 
So great are the public advantages derived from the 
commission form of control that no State having once 
adopted it has.returned to the former system of regu- 
lation by act of the legislature or by municipal con- 
trol, or by.a combination.of the two. It may be ac- 
cepted as an established fact that the commission 
form of public utility regulation will never be perma- 
nently superseded by. a systém thé “deficiéncies of 
which created the demand for present methods. 

“Among the powers conferred on the Public Ser- 
vice Commission of Indiana by the Shively-Spencer 
act is that.of controlling the sales, consolidations and 
other transfers of the utilities, their stock and bond 
and other security issues, and the creation of mort- 
gage and other liens upon utility property. Control 
in such vital matters as these means that the property 
and financial affairs of every utility must be adminis- 
tered as the State, acting through its commission. 
commands. 


Has Only Three Objects 


The fact is sometimes overlooked that the elaborate 
regulatory machinery which the State has thus erect- 
ed; with all its provisions for control of property and 
finances and for utility valuations, when judged from 
the public standpoint, has three objects and only 
three, namely: 


“1. To insure reasonable and just charges by the 
utilities. 


“2. To require the furnishing of reasonable ade- 
quate service and facilities by the utilities. 


“3. To prevent unjust and unreasonable discrimi- 
nations by the utilities. 


“When these objects are attained, the public needs 
are satisfied and the public rights are protected; but 
this is not all there is to utility regulation. A utility 
zlso has rights which must be respected and enforced. 
It has the right to demand that regulation shall not 
deprive it of the opportunity to earn a reasonable re- 
turn on the fair value of its property. This right is 
not given by the legislature. It is not even referred 
to in the commission acts. It is conferred by Federal 
and State constitutions. The mere observance and 
protection of this right is not, however, enough to 
meet public or corporate needs. If adequate service 
is given. if improvements are to be made, if a utility 
is to grow and develop, it must he accorded such 
treatment with respect to rates and practices that it 
may compete for capital in the money markets of the 
country on an equality with other businesses subject 
to like risks. Otherwise, capital cannot be procured 
and development is impossible. Investors cannot be 
driven to pour their funds into unprofitable channels. 





Good and Bad Regulation 

“The line between good regulation and bad regula 
tion, whether judged from the public standpoint o1 
the utility standpoint, is not the line between confis 
cation and non-confiscation; it is the line between th: 
policy which stunts utility improvement and growt! 
and the policy which encourages and promotes utility 
improvement and growth. In that growth and im 
provement the interest of public and utility is one 
High public authority has declared that the eventual! 
success or failure of any system of regulation is such 
as to check or to induce the flow of capital into the 
utilities. The only finished utility is a dead utility. 
and a dead utility means a dead community. Every 
live utility is growing, or struggling to grow. 

“Good regulation benefits both public and utility 
Poor fegulation harms both. Good regulation de- 
pends not merely on the wisdom, knowledge, inten- 
tions and courage of the regulatory commission; it 
depends also upon the relations between the public 
and the utilities. If those relations are pleasant and 
harmonious, the pathway to good regulation has been 
smoothed and made easy. If strained and unhappy 
relations exist, the road of community, commission 
and utility will be rough and the stumbling places 
many.” 





Petroleum Investigations of United States 
Bureau of Mines 

A new oil-shale investigation, to be conducted at 
the Inter-mountain Experiment Station of the Bu- 
reau of Mines at Salt Lake City, in co-operation with 
the University of Utah, has as its object the develop- 
ment of melting-point apparatus for oil-shaie prod- 
ucts. It is proposed to develop an accurate method 
for determining the setting point of shale oils and 
their products. The investigation will be made by 
L. C. Karrick, assistant oil-shale technologist, with 
the assistance of F. W. Parry, fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Utah. 


A representative sample of crude oil from the 
Haynesville, La., field has been analvzed by the Bu- 
reau of Mines with the following results: 


BRT ees Sp aN Se ae ede 34.76° Raume 
CEST eee o-eee. O48 
Carbon residue of residuum ..... 7.26% 


Distillation by the Bureau of Mines. Hempel meth- 
od, showed, approximately the following results: 


Gasoline and naphtha ....... Eye ee. 
EL SEE a A ee SP 16h 
I A Bn i a i5% 
Light lubricating distillate ...... ... 16% 
Medium lubricating distillate ...... . 6% 


The gravity of the crude is comparable witb that 
of the crudes obtained from the Rocky Mountain 
district and the sulphur content is not unusually high. 
The gasoline and naphtha content is moderate while 
the percentage of gas oil is large. The magnitnde of 
the figure for the carbon residue of residuum prob- 
ably indicates that the residuum can be worked up 
into cylinder steck by proper chemical treatment. 
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Hail A. G. A. Convention Daily 


The Journal Congratulated on Its Enterprise 


lhe announcement made in the March 4 issue thac 
tie AMERICAN GAS JoURNAL would be published daily 
during the annual convention of the American Gas 
ssociation to be held next October in Atlantic City 
as hailed by gasmen in all parts of the country as a 
ost important step in the history of the industry. State- 
ments of the satisfaction that it gives to the leaders of 
ie field were received at the office of the JourNAL and 
t was the unanimous ver- 
dict that this action will 


The statement by Colonel Fogg of the hearty co-op- 
eration of the association insures the success of the daily 
publication which will probably be the most unusual 
publication ever issued in the United States. 


Will Be Help, Says Barnum 
D. D. Barnum, president of the American Gas Asso 


ciation in a letter declared 
that “the prospects for an 








make the coming gathering 
the greatest ever held by 
the manufactured gas field. 
“Your plan for publish- 
ing a daily at the conven- 
tion is a dandy,” wrote one 
enthusiast. “It means that 
the service of the American 
Gas Association will be in- 
creased twofold in value to 
its members. Count on me 
for every bit of support 
tht I can give” ; 
Other expressions were 
similar in nature and 
showed that the effort of 
the JourNAL to be of real 
service is appreciated... < 
George W. Allen, seere- 
tary-treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Gas Association, im 
commenting on the plan, 
said: 
“Anything TI can do to- 
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Space will not allow the publica- 
tion in this issue of all of the en- 
couraging comment that has been 
received by the American Gas Jour- - jf 
nal on its decision te publish a daily -- 
magazine during. the A. G: A. con- 
vention nekt October. These ex- ~ |} 

* pressions . will appear “in ‘coming 
issués, however—Editor.. e.g: 


l enthusiastic and successful 
convention are very prom- 
ising. The association in- 
vites and welcomes all the 
help that it can obtain from 
the--industry. What you 
propose, it appears to me, 
would be a help and should 
be appreciated by all the 
members.” 

A. member of the associa- 
tion--who has created a 
wonderful record for him- 
self during his activities in 
the field, and who is recog- 
nized as being a leader be- 
cause of his progressive 
ideas, also was among the 
first to. comment on the 
eat publication of the daily 
Ralph Elsman, 
president of the Kings 
| County Lighting Company, 
Brooklyn, whose career has 
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e.* magazine. 
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wards making it a success 
will be done, although T be- 
lieve you are so well equipped that there will he no need 
of any assistance from me, except in a boosting way, 
perhaps.” 

Mr. Allen declared he believed the idea to be a good 
one that would be bound to bring real results to both 
those who attend the convention and those who find 
themselves unable to be in attendance, for it will mean 
that a full service will be given and will add to the lit- 

rature of the industry. 

Colonel Oscar H. Fogg, secretary-manager of the 
\merican Gas Association, expressed his complete ap- 
‘roval of the plan and declared that the association 
vould co-operate to the fullest extent in making the 
lan a success. 


Colonel Fogg Congratulates Journal 


“I congratulate you for your enterprise in the mat- 
er,” he wrote. “It should be interesting and helpful to 
those who attend the convention and T believe, as you 
say, that it is a service that would be generally appre- 
iated. In whatever details we can be of assistance to 
vou, you can, of course, depend upon us.” 


been described as “an in- 
spiration for all young 
men,” in discussing the daily paper, said, “In my opin- 
ion, this should meet with tremendous success and 
should surely be appreciated by the members of the 
association. The idea is indeed original and no doubt 
will react to the advantage of the association.” 
Numerous other comments, which will be published 
at a later date, have been received and the indications 
are that the entire industry will be in back of this move 
to assure its success. 
It might be interesting to the gas fraternity to de- 
scribe some of the details of the enterprise. 


, 


Will Publish Every Night 


The magazine will be published every night in At- 
lantic City and the forms will close immediately after 
all of the activities of the day have ended. During the 
night the paper will be printed, bound and delivered to 
various points so that the gasman the next morning will 
have a complete report of everything that took place the 
day before, as well as numerous side lights on the con- 
vention that ordinarily would be omitted from any re- 
port of the convention. Photographs of interesting 
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events also will be reproduced in the columns of the 
paper and in every way it will be a complete record of 
the progress of the convention. 

Every subscriber of the AMEeRtcan GAs JOURNAL who 
does not attend this convention, and all others interested 
in the industry, will receive these issues daily through 
the mails, so that they will have a daily report of ali 
the happenings at Atlantic City. 


Will Have Large Staff 


The JourNAL will be represented at the convention by 
a large staff of trained reporters and newspaper men 
who will be ever on the alert for the interesting and 
unusual. Interviews, talks, full reports of each sec- 
tional and general meeting, together with the papers 
that are presented, will be published, and in every way 
it will be conducted exactly as a great metropolitan daily 
newspaper is run in covering the news of the world. 
The only difference, indeed, will be that the entire at- 
tention of the staff will be devoted to the convention. 


The mechanical details of the undertaking may not b« 
without interest. In publishing the daily paper, whic! 
it is anticipated will average well over 100 pages in each 
issue, it is necessary that the entire time of a well 
equipped print shop be devoted to getting out the 
JourNAL. Arrangements for the mosx complete print 
ing plant in Atlantic City to be turned over to the 
JourNAL forces have been made and, added to that 
unsolicited pledges of support and aid have been ex 
tended to the JouRNAL by groups of business men of 
that flourishing resort, who assert that all their efforts 
will be bent toward making successful the convention 
7nd who add, almost as one, that they believe that the 
JouRNAL will be a large factor in the real success. 

Because of the tremendous importance of this step, 
which has been inaugurated by the American Gas 
JourNAL, the readers of these columns will from time 
to time be supplied with the developments that will cul- 
minzte when the convention assembles in Atlantic City 
next October. The daily will be published on the four 
full days of the convention. 








D. D. BARNUM 
“The Daily would be a help and should be appreciated by all members.” 
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RALPH ELSMAN 
“Should meet with tremendous 
success.” 
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OSCAR H. FOGG 
“A. G. A. will co-operate to the fullest extent.” 





A Good Suggestion to Employees: Never 


Write a Mean Letter 


Writing letters is an art. If you do not believe 
this is so, just read some of the missives that go back 
and forth in the mails every day. You will then 
realize that all persons are not gifted to indulge in 
much written communication. Letters should never 
be penned in wrath. If you must vent your spleen, 
do not commit such outpourings to the mails. Let 
them cool. Hold them over for a day so that you 
can view them in the calm of normalcy. The chances 
are that you will tear such letters to tatters and con- 
sign them where they belong—in the waste basket. 
If you do not do so, you have not yet learned an im- 
portant feature of the art of public service. 

We know that it is pretty hard sometimes when 
you receive a letter from some irate person that is 
fairly breathing passion and in addition is unfair, 
untrue and unwarranted, to resist the temptation to 
send back as good as you receive. Do not do it. It 
will never get you anything but trouble. When the 
other fellow is angry it is time for you to keep cool. 
Remember that “those whom the gods wish to de- 
stroy, they first make mad.” Interpreted in modern 
English, this merely means that when one loses his 
temper he is rendering himself unfit to perceive op- 
portunity or win victory. 


Angered speech is bad enough but, when the rage 
is preserved on paper it is sinful folly that is invari- 
ably regretted. If you have nothing nice, kind, en- 
couraging or courteous to write to your correspond- 
ent, do not write. It is not worth wasting the time. 
We who are dedicating our time. our abilities and 
our experience to public service are often given occa- 
sion to write biting epistles. Some angry persons 
have not learned the wisdom of keeping silent when 
they are in anger. When we get angry in return and 
write a saucy reply that goes them just one better, 
that is where we lose. “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” <A courteous reply to an angry and unfair 
letter turns the edge of the most bitter complaint. 

We are devoting ourselves to rendering service 
which includes writing courteous replies even to an- 
gry inquiries. When nothing is to be gained by get- 
ting angry, what is the use of getting angry? Al- 
ways be courteous when you write. Always be 
courteous on the telephone. The patron at the other 
end will always judge vour employer by the degree 
of courtesy of your replies. Put yourself in the 
patron’s position and imagine what you would do if 
you received a snappy telephone reply or a curt letter. 
Remember this the next time you are tempted to 
take some one’s head off by a letter or by telephone 
Never write a mean letter—From Public Service, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Holds N. Y. Eighty-Cent 
Gas Law Invalid 


Gas Company Wins Sweeping Victory—Impounded Funds Ordered Released at Once 


The Consolidated Gas Company of New York, the 
Kings County Lighting Company, Brooklyn, and the 
New York & Queens Gas Company won sweeping vic- 
tories in decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on March 6, when that court held that the New 
York law fixing the rate in that State at 80 cents a thou- 
sand feet was confiscatory. 


Decigions of-the District Court of the Southern 
Distriet of New York which adjudged the 80-cent 
gas rate under aaaeyons in 1918 age ps confisca- 





The court fovad, Reavaver, that hei fing sonct 
erred in issuing instructions as to the impounding of 
money: collected in excess of the statutory fatés, de- 
claring that such matters were not~in an hands of 
the court. 
tice McReynolds, who rendered: ‘the opinion of 

,. was seyere in his criticism of the volumin- 
ous ‘récord filed in the cases, warning that repetition 
of such practice would probably catise the court to 
throw out cases which so offended. 

The court, in its opinion, orders that all impounded 
funds should be promptly released to the gas compa- 
nies, subject only to deductions for such costs as are 
clearly assessable to the “prevailing party.” 

As a result the Consolidated Gas Company will 
turn into its treasury a sum estimated at about $11,- 
000,000 impounded pending efforts of the city officials 
to have the 80-cent law sustained. The Kings Coun- 
ty Lighting Company is beneficiary by the ruling of 
about $1,152,641, and the way is now clear for the 
enforcement of its rates, subject only to the direction 
of the Public Service Commission. 


The decision follows, in part: 


The Consolidated Gas Company was organized in 
1884 by consclidation of six corporations then manu- 
facturing. distributing and selling gas in New York 
City and has continued to carry on the business, mak- 
ing additions and extensions as required by the in- 
creasing demand. Chapter 125, Laws of New York, 
1906, required it to sell gas with illuminating power 
of 22 candles at no more than 80 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. A suit brought soon after this act became 
effective to enjoin its enforcement, because confisca- 
tory, was finally dismissed without prejudice, and for 
many years thereafter the company supplied gas at 
the prescribed rate. January 16, 1919, it instituted the 
present proceeding against the Attorney-General and 
other public oficers. The bill alleges that the statu- 
tory rate is confiscatory—prevents and will continue 





' be forecast. 


to prevent a fair return on the property used—and 
prays for an injunction. 

A master appointed in May, 1919, heard testimony 
from day to day for eight months—about twenty 
thousand printed pages—and presented this to the 
court, with his report and opinion, May 5, 1920. Hav- 
ing considered the results of actual operations during 
all of 1918 and. the first eight months of 1919, and 
well-known subsequent conditions, he concluded : 

oa the Deus of the paces, rates of pay and costs 
prevailing during th : ths nn an. 1, 
1919, the c sd iste ne me 2 been 











such as t on even 
the actua : “4 1919, the 
cost of . distribu < fas been in- 
' . creased in a nmumbe isso that the fair in- 


' ference is that the complainant™ company now finds 


itself without any return upon the ffiyestment. The 
conditions found by me have existe for more than a 
year last past, and to a lesser degree for at least a year 
before that time, and will continue for at least a con- 
siderable period of time, the end of which cannot now 
Upon such_a situation and such a pros- 
pect, I think that the complainant coripany has 
shown itself, clearly and beyond all reasonable doubt, 
entitled to relief from the statutory limitation on its 
rates, but that its rate of return should be calculated, 
not upon the present high reproduction cost of its 
property, with or without the deduction of observed 
or actual depreciation, in whatever manner computed, 
but upon the actual, reasonable investment in the . 
property devoted to the service of the complainant’s 
consumers.” 

In a carefully prepared opinion, while disagreeing 
with the master concerning some valuations and re- 
solving all doubts against the company, the court 
held the prescribed rate had been confiscatory since 
Jan. 1, 1918, and would continue so to be. 

An amended decree—entered Aug. 11, 1920—en- 
joined enforcement of the act upon condition “that 
until March 1, 1921, or until the earlier promulgation 
of a gas rate applicable to the plaintiff by some com- 
petent authority of the State of New York, the plain- 
tiff shall neither charge nor collect for the sale of gas 
in the city of New York more than the sum of one 
dollar and twenty cents per thousand cubic feet.” 
And also upon the further condition that it should 
impound, or adequately secure, collections above 80 
cents per thousand cubic feet, for ultimate distribu- 
tion in accordance with any rate so established. 

February 28, 1921, the trial court undertook to 
modify the August decree by directing that the ex- 
cess derived from sales above 80 cents per thousand 
feet should be impounded until three months after 
determination of the appeal here or until a rate should 
be fixed by competent State authority; and, further. 
that such sums should be subject to ultimate distri- 

(Continued on page 241.) 
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As the Journal Views It 








The U. S. Supreme Court Decision 

Of far-reaching importance are the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court which were handed down 
on Monday, March 6, in the cases of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, the New York & Queens Company, of 
New York City, and the Kings County Lighting Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, in’ which the eighty-cent gas law of 
New York State was declared confiscatory.and uncon- 
stitutional so, far as it related to these particular com- 
panies. It means that oppressive laws: passed by State 
legislative bodies animated by political considerations 
will receive scant consideration when brought before 
the highest tribunal of the nation. 

The eighty-cent gas law, however, now stands with 
two interpretations placed upon it. A number of years 
ago, when it was first in effect, the Consolidated Gas 
Company lost a case before the Supreme Court in at- 
tacking the constitutionality of the measure, but that was 
before the World War and before prices of raw mate- 
rials had adyanced-so sharply. 

But: it-was not-only the decision itself which:assumed 
such marked importance, it was the ‘statement of: the 
court, as read by Justice McReynolds, that loading up 
the record of a case with useless argument and verbiage 
must cease and that the court would feel “at liberty to 
punish such practice to the fullest extent of its power, 
possibly by dismissing the appeal.” 

The opinions in the case were such as to show clearly 
that justice will be me‘ed out to all companies whose 
standing is the same as that of the companies in ques- 
tion. 

The immediate aftermath of the decision was one 
that was to be expected. It was stated by an office- 
holder that the “fight for the people had only begun,” 
and this was followed by a declaration that it was for 
the Public Service Commission, appointed by the oppo- 
site political party, to protect the public against exces- 
sive rates. But this was the usual political propaganda 
and was to be expected. 

But after all, the significant fact remains that the 
gas industry can now operete its plants without fear of 
political considerations. 

With the announcing of the decision there was a de- 
cidedly favorable reaction in financial quarters in con- 
nection with the securities of the compenies involved, 
as well as in others on the public utility list. The de- 
cision should have a far-reaching effect so far as our 
securities are concerned, and should mean that the mar- 
ket will ease up. 


At any rate, the decision is the most important event 
in the gas field this year, 





Stimulating Gas-Range Sales 

The splendid idea advanced by the Sales Stimulation 
Committee of the Commercial Section of the American 
Gas Association, that of making March a gas-range- 
sales month, should receive the support of every com- 
pany interested in the progress of the gas industry. A 
co-operative effort, such as was outlined by the bulletins 
of the association, will certainly produce pleasing and 
profitable results. But the effort that was made during 
the first two weeks of the month should be redoubled 
during the remainder, so that March will stand out as a 
red-letter period in the sale of ranges. 

It is understood that this idea from the Commercial 
Section is only the forerunner of many others that will 
be given out during the rest: of 1922. If they are taken 
up seriously and if earnest effort is placed in back of 
the thought, then certainly there will be no room for 
complaint of poor business at the end of this year. 

Appliance sales offer a wonderful opportunity for 
bringing the gas ccmpany closer to its consumers and, 
aside from the profit that should be derived from each 
sale, this should be inducement enough to insure the 
putting of real energy into the work. 

The plan was taken up with a vengeance by the Citi- 
zens’ Gas Light Company of Quincy, Mass., 
pled with a novel idea that carried a “kick 
a great big success. 

The Citizens’ Gas Light Company went a step beyond 
the usual used-range-allowance-sale idea. Not only did 
the company make liberal terms covering the exchange 
of gas, coal and combination ranges, etc., but it also 
offered two ranges free to the customers of the com- 
pany who were using the oldest gas range and the oldes' 
coal range. There were no strings attached to the offer, 
and the replies that have been received, it is said, indi- 
cate that the idea has been taken up by every consumer 
who could possibly come under the heading of ow rane 
one of the ancient ranges. 

It is just such action as this that will help to stimulate 
sales, but it is for the company to get behind each cam- 
paign and push with might and main. 

The Commercial Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation has started the year out in the right way, but it 
is going to be mighty discouraging if co-operation is not 
forthcominy from all sides. It is for everybody to give 
their best. 


and, cou- 
,” it is proving 
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“The Value of Window Displays” Impressed 
on Appliance Dealers of Portland, Ore. 


At the last meeting of the Gas Appliance Dealers 
Association of Portland, Ore., J. F. Barrett, of Barretts, 
Inc., dealers in gas appliances, read the following paper 
on “The Value of Window Displays” : 

“The window with the goods displayed therein is 
the medium through which the public is attracted 
to the store which that window fronts. The arrange- 
ment of the articles in the window, the prices marked 
therein and the quality of the merchandise displayed, 
bring the public into the store. Then the personality 
and intelligence of the salesman, following the pleas- 
ing impression made by the window, complete a sale, 
and the store has another customer and another 
friend. 

“This statement describes the ideal for which all 
retail shops, department stores and public service 
corporations are striving. ; 

“Trade books, magazines and papers containing 
valuable articles on window decoration are sent to 
all who are interested in this work. One in charge 
of the windows who must work during the day can 
find his night school in the trade papers of his line 
supplemented by a stroll through the retail streets 
of his city. 

“The department stores have, as a rule, the best 
example of window dressing. One studying window 
dressing or decoration can tell when the sales policy 
of a big store changes, by the change in the character 
of the window display. 

“Windows should be changed at least once a week, 
and the change should be radical enough to attract 
the attention of the frequent passerby. If the facade 
of one of the buildings is painted a different color 
each week, will you see it? You will. After a time 
will you not become interested in this unusual pro- 
cedure? And watch for development and method ? 

“Many window changes, while attractive, are 
ineffective. Moving objects, controlled by con- 
cealed devices gather crowds of persons whose at- 
tention is concentrated upon discovering the source 
of motion of the object. They see nothing else in 
the window. The moving object is not being offered 
for sale and destroys the selling value of the window. 
whereas dependable merchandise distinctively dis- 
played will bring the public into the store. 

“Cards and legends must be carefully designed, in 
wording and in color. The one who has charge of 
the ‘window display should give much thought and 
study to his color scheme. This point should not 
be overlooked. Many of us, through lack af time, 
neglect this important element in window display. 

“The customer who has been viewing the attractive 
windows of a store which, when entered, shows indif- 
ferent management and slovenly arrangement, suffers 
a revulsion of feeling from which there is no recovery 
and the store has lost a friend. 

“Permit me to relate an incident which occurred in 
the electrical trade in this city. A man desiring a 
two-light Benjamin plug with black insulating rings 
went into a certain store, because in the attractive 
window he saw two-light Benjamin plugs with white 
rings. The clerk replied to his request by saying, 
“They don’t come with black rings.” In the next 
store entered, one without a good window display, 
by the way, the genial and attentive salesman told 
the man that he would have the black rings the next 


day when the customer came in. The clerk had white 
rings painted black for him, which so pleased Mr. 
Customer that the following week he gave the re- 
sourceful clerk a $500 fixture order. Had the re- 
sourceful clerk the attractive windows of the first 
store, what a trade he might command! 

“Unattractive and neglected windows are trade- 
killing agents. On the other hand, windows which 
command attention through good arrangement, are 
one of the most potent agents in bringing trade into 
a store.” 

A. Biggs. of the American Radiator Company, read 
a paper on the “Gas-Fired Arcola Hot-Water House- 
Heating System,” and P. Partridge, of Olds, Wort- 
man & King, spoke on the “Value of Organization 
and Combined Effort.’ 

A committee was appointed to plan for the city- 
wide observation of Gas Range Week and the outlook 
is that all the dealers in gas ranges will be persuaded 
to co-operate for this special week, April 3 to 8, with 
both window displays and special newspaper adver- 
tising. 

The committee consists of I. E. Jones, of M. L. 
Kline Company, wholesale plumbers, L: A. West, of 
Edwards Furniture Company, Paul Partridge, of 
Olds, Wortman & King, and J. H. Hartog, secretary 
of the G. A. D. Club. 





Investigations to Determine the Heat of 


Distillation of Coal 

An investigation regarding the heat of distillation 
of coal is being conducted at the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Experiment Station of the Bureau of Mines. This 
investigation has for its object the determination of 
the amount of heat evolved or ahsorbed through 
chemical reaction during the process of destructive 
distillation of coal. Such information will be of value 
to the. by-product coking and gas industries in that 
it will give them a more accurate knowledge of the 
thermal requirements of their oven and retorts. The 
problem is being attacked by distilling small amounts 
of coal in a bomb calorimeter, the necessary energy 
being supplied electrically and being accurately mea- 
sured by electrical means. The heat effect of the 
standardized amount of electrical energy required to 
distill the coal is measured in the calorimeter and 
compared with the effect of the same amount of en- 
ergy supplied to the products of distillation in the 
calorimeter during a parallel experiment. The dif.- 
ference between the two effects gives the reaction 
heat of the coal, positive or negative as the case 
may be. 





Plugging a Leak 

From a good engineering standpoint there are no 
such things as temporary repairs. When a repair is 
needed, do it, but do it properly, and that means noth- 
ing but permanent repairs are permissible. 

A leak may happen any moment, and it was said 
by an expert garage repairman that if you will take 
a little common soap, make it into a putty and “slap” 
it over a leak where there may be either water or 
gasoline dripping, then tie this soap putty with cot- 
ton wrapping so as to keep it in place, you will lose 
neither water, nor gasoline. 

This “stunt” will do the work but remember that 
is merely first aid and not promulgated to encourage 
shiftlessness. 
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Developments in Gas Technology 


Important Information Gathered from All Parts of the World 
By ISMAR GINSBERG, B.Sc., Chem. Eng., Associ ate Editor 
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Gas Lighter for a Coke Fire 

One of the potential objections that have been 
raised against the use of coke as a domestic fuel is 
its slow ignition properties, The use of gas as a 
lighter for the coke fire has been proposed and a 
simple and cheap device is now on the English mar- 
ket which is claimed to be very effective and safe to 
handle. ‘The device is made entirely in metal, so 
that there is no wooden handle to burn, and it has 
the form of a poker. A flexible tubing connects it 
to the nearest gas jet. The coke or coal, for that 
matter, is put on the grate, the gas ignited at the 
holes in the poker and the latter is inserted into the 
fuel. A good fire is obtained with no further atten- 
tion. This not only affords a new use for gas, but 
also enables the building up of a coke fire with very 
little trouble. 





Purification of Gas by Electricity 

Tar fog and other finely divided impurities may 
be separated from combustible gases by subjecting 
them to the action of a stream of water or finely di- 
vided metal dust charged electrostatically. How- 
ever, in this process, the removal of the dust from 
the plate-like electrodes .without. producing disturb- 
ances in the process leads to difficulties. According 
to British Patent No. 167,185, this difficulty may be 
obviated by the use of irregularly disposed iron rings. 
which form the filtering medium and on which the 
dust is precipitated electrically. These rings can be 
arranged in different chambers, which can be used 
alternately. 





Determining Sulphur in Coal 

For making a large number of determinations of 
sulphur in coal, that is the combustible sulphur, a 
combustion tube is kept hot at one end and cool at 
the other. Pieces of unglazed pottery act as a con- 
tact substance at the hot end. The boat with pow- 
dered coal is introduced at the cool end of the tube, 
and a large excess of oxygen is passed through the 
apparatus. The boat is then pushed forward by 
means of a hooked wire passing through the air-tight 
rubber joint. A piece of cotton thread, which has 
been placed in the boat in contact with the coal, now 
comes into contact with the hot pieces of pottery, 
ignites and sets fire to the powdered coal. The com- 
bustion takes place at such a rate that no tarry sub- 
stances or sulphur acids condense within the tube. 
‘The final step in the heating process is to heat the 
boat by means of a local burner. The absorption and 
estimation of the sulphur then takes place in the 
usual manner. It is claimed that the experimental 
error with this method of analysis is less than 1 per 
cent. The Escha method of determining combustible 
sulphur in coal gives inaccurate results owing to the 
escape of unburnt distillation, products. On the other 
hand, the estimation of sulphur in a bomb interferes 


with the rapid carrying out of a large number of de- 
terminations. For further details, see Brennstof! 
Chemie, 2, 330 to 332. 


Alcohol and Ether from Coke Oven Gas 


In the German journal, Glueckauf, 1921, 189 to 194 
and 221 to 225, there appeared an article on the pro- 
duction of alcohol and ether from the ethylene con- 
tent of coke oven gas. A coke oven gas, which had 
the following analysis: 3.3 per cent of carbon dioxide, 
3.5 per cent of saturated hydrocarbons, 0.4 per cent 
of oxygen, 6 per cent of carbon monoxide, 53.2 per 
cent of hydrogen, 26.4 per cent of methane and. 7.2 
per cent of nitrogen, was washed with oil to remove 
the benzol, freed from sulphureted hydrogen and 
then collected in a vessel having a cubical capacity 
of 1,000 cu.m. The gas was then dried with the aid 
of sulphuric acid (60 deg. Be., specific gravity 1.71) 
and afterwards it was washed with the same strength 
of acid at temperatures, varying from 60 to 135 deg. 
Cent. Iron washers filled with lump quartz were 
used. These were lined with lead when hot acid was 
employed. 

The yield of alcohol diminished from 29.67 grams 
per cubic meter of gas at an absorption temperature 
of 70 deg. Cent to 9.16 grams per cubic meter of gas 
at 135 deg. Cent. The ethylene in the washed gas 
decreased steadily from 0.85 per cent at 60 deg. Cent. 
to 0.47 per cent at 135 deg. Cent. Before washing 
the quantity of cthylene in the gas was 2.5 per cent. 
At an absorption temperature of 70 deg. Cent. the 
acid used amounted to 1.2 kilograms per cubic meter. 
As the tempetature rose the loss in acid increased, 
due to its decomposition with the production of sul- 
phur dioxide, while the production of alcohol dimin- 
ished due to the decomposition of the ethylsulphuric 
acid. At a temperature of 135 deg. Cent. an oil dis- 
tillate was obtained which smelt strongly of ether, 
and the acid was of a gelatinous consistency. 


Water Gas 

Lritish Patent No. 172,413 deals with a process and 
apparatus for the manufacture of water gas. The 
apparatus consists of a combustion chamber, which 
is made of metal and which is surrounded by two 
angular jackets, one above the other. ‘The lower one 
is a water jacket and the upper one a steam iacket. 
There is provided a fuel feeding hopper, which has 
an outlet for blow gases. There is a connection be- 
tween the steani iacket and the space underneath the 
grate and with a point. located near the top of the 
contbustion chamber where oil may be sprayed into 
the chamber for carbureting the gas. A three-way 
cock controls this connection. The plug of this cock 
is connected to the same spindle as that of a four- 
way cock which controls the air supply to the com- 
bustion chamber and the passage of gas to the scrub- 
ber. The fuel inlet and blow gas outlet valve are 
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also connected to the same spindle, and consequently 
the plant is operated by one control. The grate of 
the combustion chamber is supported on a vertical 
screw spindle operated by a worm. Normally the 
position of the grate is such that it is entirely within 
a water jacket, but it is moved.to a-.lower position 
for the removal of the ash. 


Ammonium Sulphate from Ammonium 
Sulphide 

The ammonium sulphide that is recovered in the 
distillation of coal is converted into ammonium sul- 
phaté by a process patented by the Gesellschaft fuer 
Kohlentechnik m.b.H. (see German Patent No. 342,- 
623). The ammonium sulphide in aqueous solution 
either alone or mixed with other substances is treated 
with gases which contain oxygen. The treatment is 
carried out under high pressure and with warming. 
When this is done, ammonium sulphide alone 1s 
formed, and no secondary reactions take place. 








Phenol from Lignite Tar 

According to German Patent No. 341,231, the acid 
fractions of the tar are treated with a mixture of so- 
dium bisulphate and sodium thiosulphate. The lig- 
nite tar may be neutralized with caustic soda and 
the phenols and acid oils are precipitated with sul- 
phuric acid and distilled. Then the distillate is 
treated successively with hot concentrated solutions 
of sodium thiosulphate and sodium bisulphate (10 
grams of each to 100 grams of the distillate) and 
then washed with warm water. The water and pre- 
cipitated sulphur are separated and the phenols are 
redistilled. The product is of a-pale vellow color and 
is not affected by exposure to light and air- The syn- 
thetic resins that are made from these phenols also 
keep their pale color... The nascent sulphur dioxide 
that is set free during the course of the reaction has a 
stronger bleaching effect than the free gas. 


Separating Tar and Oils 

The apparatus, which is patented in British Patent 
No. 172,783 assigned to the West’s Gas Improvement 
Company, Ltd., and which is used to separate liquor 
from tar and oils, is built in the form of a tower, 
which contains a number of saucer-shaped trays, pro- 
vided with central circular openings. The trays are 
supported on studs passing through the walls of the 
tower. A hollow perforated cone open at the apex 
and having a serrated lower edge rests on each tray. 
The tar is fed to the tower at the top, so that it flows 
over the cone of the top tray and down through the 
tower until it collects in the sump at the bottom. It 
is drawn off therefrom and the suspended liquor rises 
to the top and flows away through an outlet pipe 
Tar scum which rises to the surface of the liquor 
drains off through an outlet which is located at a 
slightly higher level than the liquor outlet. 








Deposit in Steel Gas Pipes 
In the Gas JourRNAL, volume 156, pages 750 te 751, 
there is discussed the analyses made of the deposits 
found in steel gas mains. The results of severe an- 
alyses showed that prussian blue. sulphur, oil, and 
small proportions .of silica, lime, sulphates, etc., in 
addition to iron oxides are-to he numbered among the 
constituents of these deposits. It is thought that the 
‘ 


corrosion of the pipe is probably influenced by the 
presence of oxvgen and cyanides in the gas. This 
action may be diminished by the deposition of an oil 
film on the sides of the mains. 


Converting Coal into Oil 

A process of. converting coal into oi] is discussed 
in Brennstoffe Chemie, volume 2, pages 257 to 261. 
This consists in leading a mixture of carbon monox- 
ide and steam cver coal. heated to a temperature of 
4(X, deg. Cent. to commence with, and then continuing 
the heating with increasing temperature pressure and 
admittance of steam for a period of three hours. The 
oil is volatilized and collected. In order to avoid the 
decomposition of the same, it was found that it is 
not advisable to conduct the process at a greater tem- 
perature than 500 deg. Cent. It is also well to re- 
move the oil, as it is formed, as quickly as possible 
from the reaction vessel. This is provided for in the 
construction of the apparatus. 








New Apparatus for Detecting and Determin- 
ing Carbon Monoxide in Gas 


According to the Chemiker Zeitung, 1922, page 119, 
the gas is first dried and then led through a layer of 
activated charcoal, by which traces of combustible 
hydrocarbons—such as benzine vapors for example—- 
which may have become admixed with the gas, are 
removed by absorption. The gas then enters the 
oxidizing chamber, which is filled with the usual oxi- 
dizing agents such as iodine pentoxide and sulphuric 
acid. The oxidized gas flows through a second-dry- 
ing tube and allews the determination of the: per- 
centage of carben monoxide by direct reading. The 
apparatus is well suited for technical uSe. 


Metallurgical Coke 

In British Patent No. 172.199 there is described a 
process of making metallurgical coke, that is a hard 
dense coke, free from sulphur, by carbonizing a mix- 
ture, which contains 30 to 40 parts of pulverized 
black peat, 8 to 10 parts of powdered pitch or tar 
residue and 80 to 100 parts of small coal. The peat 
used is not dried and contains 35 to 45 per cent of 
moisture. 








Gas and By-Products by Action of Oxygen 
and Steam on Fuel 

According to German Patent No. 340,625, the com- 
bustible is arranged in one or more pairs of reaction 
zones, and is treated therein alternately with oxygen 
or a gas containing oxygen, and steam. The process 
is carried out in such a manner that while one pair 
of zones is being treated with oxygen, the other is 
being treated with steam. Hydrogen sulphide, either 
alone or mixed with other reducing gases, is led into 
the reaction zones or is produced therein by the addi- 
tion of sulphur compounds to the fuel. 





To Investigate Gum-Forming Constituents of 


Manufactured Gas 


An investigation of the gum-forming constituents 
of manufactured gas will be undertaken by the Bu- 
reau of Mines in co-operation with the United Gas 
Improvement Company of Philadelphia, Pa., which 
company will bear the expenses of the investigation. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Holds N. Y. 80-Cent Gas 
Law Invalid 
(Continued from page 236.) 

bution “as nearly as may equitably be done” in ac- 
cordance with that rate and the approved principles 
and findings relative thereto. 

Equity Rules 75 and 7%6 direct that records on ap- 
peal shall not set forth the evidence fully but in sim- 
ple condensed form and require omission of non- 


essentials and mere formal parts of documents. With- 
out apparent attempt to comply with these rules and 
with asseut of appellee’s counsel, appellants in No. 
257 have filed a record of twenty-one volumes—twen- 
ty thousand printed pages-—made up largely of steno- 
graphic reports of proceedings hefore the master with 
hundreds of useless exhibits and many thousand 
pages ~of ‘matter -withent*pres@it vatite. “fis is in- 
CeictSibIO PACS Whe we sHalHereafter feel at 


iberty tS punich % eWimit oF Var discretion—pos- _t 


SbF Py ismisal of the appeal. “These rules were in- 
tended to protect the courts against useless, burden- 
some records and litigants from unnecessary costs 
and delay. Counsel ought to comply with them, and 
trial courts should enforce performance of this plain 
duty. 


The fundamental question. presented for determina- 
tion was whether the 80-cent rate had been confisca- 
tory under conditions existing during 1918 and 1919. 
and probably would continue so to be. Considering 
the rulings here in Willcox vs. Consolidated Gas 
Company and other cases. the answer reauired little 
more than an appreciation of facts not very difficult 
to ascertain. The master’s report and opinion dis- 
close careful and intelligent consideration of the whole 
matter. ‘Resolving all doubts against the plaintift” 
and using valuations “pared down unsparingly,” the 
trial court agreed with the master’s ultimate findings 
and ruled that to enforce the statute would result in 
confiscation. Since March 30, 1921, the Public Serv- 
ice Commission had had power to prescribe rates for 
the appellee unrestricted by the maximum specified 
in the Act of 1906; but no such action has been taken. 

Since 1907 the gas company has been subject to su- 
pervision by a commission empowered to prohibit un- 
reasonable rates, and the presumption is that any 
profits from its business were lawfully acquired. Mere 
past success could not support a demand that it con- 
tinue to operate indefinitely at a loss. ‘The public has 
no such right in respect of private property although 
dedicated to public use. When it became clear that 
the prescribed rate had yielded no fair return for 
more than a year, and that this condition would al- 
most certainly continue for many months, the com- 
pany was clearly entitled to relief. 

The claim that appellee had failed to supply gas of 
the prescribed candle-power, and therefore came into 
court with unclean hands and should not be heard, is 
without merit. The company was subject to official 
control; the facts as to candle-power of the gas ac- 
tually furnished are in dispute; the calorific quality 
had become more important to most consumers than 
the illuminating one; the master reached the conclu- 
sion that the statutory standard had been substan- 


tially complied with ; it had earnestly tried under very 
difticult circumstances to meet its customer's require- 
ments. It sought relief from an unlawful burden— 
the fundamental wrong arose from the statute—and 
we find nothing which could justify refusa! to con- 
sider its demand. 

Complaint is also made because the master admit- 
ted appellee’s books in evidence. These books were 
kept in the ordinary course under general supervision 
of the commission, appeared free from suspicion of 
dishonesty, were submitted to appellants’ experts and 
were the only readily available sources of detailed in- 
formation concerning the company’s affairs. In the 
circumstances we think no harm resulted from ad- 
mitting them as prima facie evidence. 

In No. 258 the gas company complains of the limit 
of one dollar and twenty cents per thousand cubic 
feet up to March 1, 19%1. as a condition to continua- 
tion of the injunction, and also because sums above 
eighty cents per.thousand were impounded forsulti- 
mate distribution an_aceordance with any rate which 


suet be fined. therealter by competent State au- 


Tt was w thin the court’s discretion to grant the 
injunction upon terms and we cannot now say that 
the limitation upon charges amounted to abuse. But 
grave injustice may result from action of this kind 
and the power should be very cautiously exercised. 
It was error to direct ultimate distribution of the im- 
pounded funds in accordance with any subsequently 
approved rate. Rate making is no function of the 
courts and should not be attempted either directly or 
indirectly. After declaring the cighty-cent rate con- 
fiscatory, the court should not have attempted, in 
effect, to subject the company for an indefinite perioa 
to some unknown rate to be proclaimed in the future 
upon consideration of conditions then prevailing. 

All impounded funds should be promptly released 
to the gas company subject only to deductions for 
such costs as are clearly assessable to the prevailing 
party. Costs of appeal No. 257 will be taxed to ap- 
pellants; in No. 258 to the appellees. Modified as 
here indicated the decree below is affirmed. The 
cause will be remanded for further proceedings in 
conformity with this opinion. 

It seems proper to add that we do not intend by 
anything said herein to intimate what would have 
been a reasonable rate for the sale of gas under the 
circumstances disclosed. The eighty-cent rate was 
confiscatory; the one-dollar-and-twenty-cent muxi- 
mum imposed by the court during a specified period 
as a condition to the injunction was a limitation in 
favor of the consumers, 

(Mr. Justice Clarke concurs in the result.) 


New York & Queens Gas Company 


The opinion of the court in the case of the New 
York & Queens Gas Company is as follows: 


This appeal brings up for review a final decree en- 
tered Nov. 19, 1920, which adjusted that in so far as 
Chapter 125, Laws of New York for 1906, prohibited 
appellee from charging and receiving more than one 
dollar per thousand cubic feet for gas delivered and 
sold in the Third Ward, Borough of Queens, New 
York City, it was and had been confiscatory since 
Jan. 1, 1919. (169 Fed. 277.) 
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After taking a great mass of evidence the master 
reported that the actual cost to appellee of manufac- 
turing and distributing gas exceeded one dollar per 
thousand cubic feet and ‘that the challenged act was 
confiscatory. With this conclusion the trial court 
agreed and entered an appropriate decree. We find 
no sufficient ground for disapproving the action so 
taken, and it 1s accordingly affirmed. 


Kings County Lighting Company 


This is an appeal from a final decree entered Oct. 
19, 1920, which enjoined the enforcement of Chapter 
125, Laws of New York for 1906, and also the Act of 
New York Legislature approved May 9, 1916. The 
first of these statutes fixed the price which appellee 
might charge for gas distributed in New York City 
at one dollar per thousand cubic feet, and the second 
amended the earlier one by reducing the maximum 
price to eighty cents. 

The ortganal bill filed in ga a that the 
actual cost to appellee of manufacturmg and dis- 
tributing gas during 1919 and the first three months 
of 1920 had exceeded eighty cents per thousand cubic 
feet; that such cost would not be less than one dollar 
for an indefinite period thereafter ; and that the statu- 
tory rate was confiscatory. 

The matter was referred to a master, who took 
proof and made a report which supported appellee’s 
claim. With some unimportant modifications this 
was confirmed by the court. An appropriate decree 
followed which we are asked to reverse for sundry 
specified reasons commented upon orally and in the 
brief. 

We are satisfied that the court below reached a cor- 
rect conclusion and that none of the points relied upon 
for reversal is adequate to justify such action. So far 
as substantial all were adequately disposed of by the 
opinion of the trial court, and we need not comment 
further upon them. 


The judgment is affirmed. 


Decision of Nation-Wide Tmportance, Says 
Cortelyou 


George B. Cortelyou, president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, speaking of the Supreme 
Court decision in the eighty-cent gas case, said: 

“The unanimous decision of the nation’s highest 
court is, of course, most gratifying to the trustees and 
officers of this company. For the past three years 
this company and its subsidiaries have been subjected 
to unsparing attack and systematic misrepresentation 
on the part of public law officers who sought to pre- 
vent the establishment of adequate rates. The most 
vindictive efforts were made to create public preju- 
dice, confuse the issues, mislead our consumers, and 
intimidate everyone who suggested justice for this 
company. Fven the Federal judges of this district 
were vigorously and unscrupulously criticised for 
daring to find the facts and award substantial justice. 

“To all of this hostile campaign the unanimous de- 
cision of the highest court comes as an emphatic and 
fitting rebuke. [he decision is of nation-wide impor- 
tance as an augury of justice and fair dealing for pub- 
lic utilities and their investors. It probably will mark 


the end of efforts to fix gas rates rigidly in response 
to political clamor, and will lead to an era of impar- 
tial, reasonable regulation according to the facts and 
the law. A gas rate that is too low is as objectionable 
to the public interest as a rate too high, and the unani- 
mous decision of the court vindicates this company’s 
action in contesting the eighty-cent law, in promul- 
gating increased rates subsequently, and in reducing 
those rates when decreased operating costs permitted. 
Every essential contention of this company is unani- 
mously sustained by the highest court.” 


AS NE LAS 
John F. Smith Dead 


John F. Smith, vice-president and treasurer of: the 
Superior Meter Company, Brooklyn, died on March 8, 
as a result of wounds received when he was held up 
and robbed of $1,500, which he had drawn from the 
to pretect his property but he was shot dewn by one of 
the three ‘men who stopped ‘tim. He was removed to 
the hospital where he seemed to rally after the first few 
days. He sank very rapidly, however, and died about 
noon on March 8. 

Mr. Smith was one of the most popular men in the 
gas industry and he numbered among his friends some 
of the leaders of the field. Ever willing to be of service, 
he had for himself an enviable position in the gas busi- 
ness and shortly before he was the victim of an assas- 
sin’s bullet he had made pretentious plans for the opera- 
tion of his company. 

The attack of Mr. Smith was one of the most cold- 
blooded in the annals of crime in New York City, which 
recently has been the scene of a carnival of crime. Mr. 
Smith, with the chief engineer of the company, Peter 
McEnnery, had gone to his bank and drawn the payroll 
for the week. He was within twenty feet of the en- 
trance to his office building when the three men stopped 
him. He was ordered to throw up his hands. He re- 
sponded slowly and endeavored to protect the money 
which he carried wrapped in a newspaper under his 
arm. Without waiting for Mr. Smith to get his hands 
into the air, the bandit fired, the bullet going through 
the abdomen. The bandits then seized the money and 
escaped. .McEnnery, who had not raised his hands pre- 
viously, had been struck down by a blow on the temple 
from the butt of a revolver in the hands of one of the 
three. The bandits, having secured the money, raced 
down the street and leaped into an automobile, escaping. 
Although the police have the license number of the car, 
which was given by the.only eye-witness of the crime, a 
small boy, no arrests have been made. 

Mr. Smith resided at 334 East Sixty-ninth Street, 
New York City. He is survived by his mother, three 
sisters and two brothers. He was a member of numer- 
ous organizations and was one of the most active men 
in the gas industry. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


Report 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Mar. 9, 1922 
Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co........0:. pie Yoke @.....--- May - 1, 1925 9934 100% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co...........- First Consol. 5s..... May 1, 1945 91 92 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... es eh ae eer May 1, 1945 9034 91% 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 

DE INS: 5a. oo ocicaeeese First Ref. 7%4s...... Dec. 1, 1945 106 107 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%s........ Feb. 14, 1935 8614. 87% 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...... Sec. Conv. 7s ....... Feb. 1, 1925 107% 108 
New Amsterdam Gas Co....... .. First Consol. 5s.....Jan. 1, 1948 74 78 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co............ Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1, 1949 85% 87 
oS ge OR 2 rae ARS Crees Jan. 1,1923 98 100 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 

NS REI ea ere Jan. 1, 1928 95 98 
Hudson County Gas Co..........+. BND Mesias <e. Nov. 1, 1949 87 89 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............. Ref. & Ext. 5s...... Apr. 1, 1943 8 8&7 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 99% 100% 
Michigan Light Co............ ..+.First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1, 1946 85 88 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... Piet 46.55.23 ae May 1,1927 88% W 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............ Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 87% 88% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co..........0. First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 104 106 

Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp........... Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 94% 9% 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co.......Refunding 5s ....... Sept. 1, 1947 8514 86% 

Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... WN ON co otirntac cece July 1,1937 92 93% 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.......... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1940 987 8&9 
Seattle Lighting Co................ Refunding 5s........ Oct. 1,1949 80 82 
Southern California Gas Co........ 7 SE See ae Nov. 1, 1950 94 9%8 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. Ss.....:. July 1, 1957 87 
Washington Gas Light Co......... eS Be ee Nov. 1,1960 9% 91% 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 

BE GEES 6. ois ooastednae First & Ref. 5s...... June 1, 1941 87 89 





Valuation of Mobile Gas Fixed 
at $1,969,565 

The Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission has issued an order estab- 
lishing a valuation of $1,969,565 on 
the property of the Mobile Gas Com- 
pany. This order accepted the valu- 
ation of $1,953,352 made by I. F. Mc- 
Donnell, commission’s engineer, in a 
report dated December 1, and added 
to it $16,213, which represents the 
improvements made by the commis- 
sion after Mr. McDonnell had made 
his investigation. 

The Mobile Gas Company will 
have thirty days in which to protest 
against this valuation and to furnish 
evidence in an effort to show where- 
in it is not correct. If this showing 
is not made in thirty days the valu- 


ation will become final for rate mak- 
ing purposes. The commission’s valu- 
ation is about $200,000 less than the 
valuation placed by Pennsylvania en- 
gineers employed by the company. 


Illinois ower Sells Stock to 


Consumers 

The Illinois Power Company an- 
nounces that it will sell its pre- 
ferred stock to consumers instead 
of putting it on the investment 
market. The stock is being sold by 
employees of the company at $95 a 
share, to yield 7.37 per cent. The 
company recently acquired by pur- 
chase, consolidation and merger, 
all of the property of the Spring- 
field Gas & Electric Company, the 
Springfield Consolidated Railway 


Company and the heating and 
electric property of the DeKalb- 
Sycamore & Interurban Traction 
Company. 





1921 Earnings of Kansas City 
Gas Company 


In accordance with an order of 
the Public Service Commission of 
Missouri, the Kansas City Gas 
Company has filed a statement of 
its operations for the year 1921. 
This is to be used in connection 
with the settlement of the question 
as to whether the company is to be 
allowed to continue to make a ser- 
vice charge of 50 cents a month. 
The returns from this source, ac- 
cording to the statement, amount- 
ed in 1921 to $415,247. The com- 
pany’s statement is to the effect 
that during 1921 the receipts were 
not sufficiently large to make the 
8 per cent net that the commission 
has said in the past it was entitled 
to make. 

It makes out its case by showing 
that it spent $351,785 for additions 
to the plant, and claims that this 
amount should be added to the val- 
uation of the plant, fixed by the 
commission at $9,700,000. 

The net earnings, less certain re- 
ductions suggested, is given at 
$156,906, which is $87,394 less than 
8 per cent. The statement also 
places in its liabilities suits pend- 
ing in the iederal court by the 
Kansas Natural Gas Conipany to 
the amount of $72,685. 

The operating expenses of the 
company are given for the year as 
$1,112,742, while the total revenues 
from all sources were $3,376,417. 
The charges for gas during the 
year was $2,862,820. The number 
of meters of the company are 67,- 
706. The amount of gas purchased 
during the year was 3,586,745,900 
cu. ft. 
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Portland Gas & Coke Institute 


Educational Course 
The Portland Gas & Coke Com- 
pany has instituted an educational 
course consisting of the following 
divisions : 


Production 

Distribution 

Utilization 

Office methods 
Accounting - 

Sales and public relations 


The employees are invited to se- 
lect one or more divisions and lec- 
tures are given every other night 
which permits each division two 
lectures a month. 

Among the subjects thus far lec- 
tured on are the following: 

“Physics and Chemistry of Gas,” 
“House Piping and Fixtures,” 
“History of Gas—Its Growth and 
Present Status,” “Kinds of City 
Gas and Materials of Manufac- 
ture,” “Lighting Appliances,” 
“Functional Accounting—Study of 
Costs Relative to Rate Making,” 
and “Oil Gas—History and De- 
scription.” 

The scheme is fathered by a com- 
mittee consisting of the general 
superintendent, E. L. Hall, as 
chairman, the new-business man- 
ager, J. H. Hartog, the office man- 
ager, W. H. Barton and the assis- 
tant treasurer, C. W. Phatt. 





Committees for Meeting of 
Indiana Gas Association 
Committees for the annual con- 

vention of the Indiana Gas Asso- 

ciation at French Lick, Ind., May 

26 and 27 were named recently at 

a meeting in Indianapolis of the 

board of directors of the associa- 

tion. Modern methods of mer- 
chandising gas will be discussed at 
the convention, it was decided. 

Morse Dellplaine, of Hammond, 

was elected chairman of the pro- 

gram committee. He will be as- 
sisted by C. B. Shaul, of Terre 


Haute, and E. J. Burke, of Indian- 


apolis The entertainment commit- 


tee is composed of G. M. John- 
son, South Bend, chairman; Ira 
Ziegler, of Anderson, and Leonard 
Fitzgerald, of Gary. 


Gas Companies Ask Division 
of Territory 

San Francisco, Cal.—Application 
for approval of an agreement per- 
mitting the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company and the Western States 
Gas & Electric Company to divide 
the territory around Lodi and 
Lathrop, San Joaquin County, so 
that there shall be no duplication 
of service, has been filed with the 
Railroad Commission by the two 
companies. 

The retirement of each company 
from territory given the other by 
the agreement, necessitates the 
sale of properties valued at $170,- 
504, by the Pacific Company to 
Western States Company and the 
sale of properties valued at $64, 
492 by the Western States to the 
Pacific Company. Approval of the 
sale is asked in the- application. 


Gas Company to Aid Builders 

Grand Rapids, Mich. — The 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Company 
is preparing to assist persons in 
the city who are planning on build- 
ing new homes this year by mak- 
ing one of its largest estimates for 
the laying of pipe and service lines. 

The estimate fixed by the com- 
pany last week, was $60,000 for the 
laying of mains and pipe lines 
alone.. Besides this amount, there 
will be $40,000 spent on new equip- 
ment for the plant which will in- 
crease its efficiency. These figures 
are merely estimates and if more 
money is needed to keep up with 
the building in the city, it will be 
appropriated. 

The company does not wait until 
a certain number of houses are 
built upon a street before laying a 
main, but if that section of the city 
is being built up at a fair rate the 
main is laid and so many builders 
find gas already in when they de- 
cide to build a home. 











Second Joint Convention of 
Illinois Utilities 

The Illinois Gas Association, the 
Illinois State Flectric Association 
and the Illinois Electric Railways 
Association will hold their second 
joint convention March 15 and 16 at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II. 

At the opening session John F. Gil- 
christ will give an cddress on “Co- 
operation with the Illinois Comm*‘ttee 
on Public Utility Information.” 

The prozram for the gas section is 
as follows: 


WepNEsDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 15 

Paper, “Advertise! But How ?”— 
Charles W. Person, Secretary Ad- 
vertising Section, A. G.-A. 

Discussion—F, M. Lester, Public 
Service Company of Northern IIli- 
nois; J. P. Roche, McJunkin Adver- 
tising Company; Fenton Kelsey, 
Fenton Kelsey Company. 

Paper, “Gas as a Big Unsold Mar- 
ket in Connection with Automatic 
Water Heating”—A. P. Post, Chair- 
man Commercial Section, A. G. A. 

Discussion—F. F. Cauley, Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company ; John G. 
Learned, Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois. 

Paper, “Bituminous Coal”—W. A, 
Dunkley, Gas Engineer, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. 

Discussion—J. C. Hart, North 
Shore Gas Company; R. B. Harper, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company ; 
R. B. Richardson, Illinois Traction 
System. 


THurRspAY AFTERNOON, Marcn 16 

Paper, “Accounting” — Ewald 
Hasse, Chairman Accounting Sec- 
tion, A. G. A. 

Discussion—F. M. James, Western 
United Gas & Electric Company ; W. 
J. Achelpohl, Ilinois Traction Sys- 
tem; S. J. Palmer, Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois. 

Paper, “The Manufacturer’s View” 
—T. D. Miller, Consolidation Coal 
Company. 

Discussion—F. A. Lemke, Hum- 
phrey Company; George D. Roper, 
Geo. D. Roper Corporation; E. V. 
Daily, James B. Clow & Sons. 
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Paper, “The Past, Present and 
Future of the Gas Industry”—H. H. 
Clark, Affiliation Representative, A. 
G. A., President Illinois Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

Discussion—J. H. Eustace, Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company ; W. 
M. Willett, Western United Gas & 
Electric Company; H. S. Whipple, 
Rockford Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany. 





Good Appliances Necessary 
for Good Service 


Milwaukee, Wis.—An appeal for 
public co-operation with gas com- 
panies in their effort to provide good 
gas service has been issued by the 
Wisconsin Gas Association. The 
appeal is prompted by the result of 
investigations showing that many 
homes are still equipped with appli- 
ances that were purchased when gas 
cooking was first promoted. 

“These old ranges we found could 
not be repaired because no amount 
of repair could put the™ in condition 
to make their use satisfactory, and 
people who use them cannot expect 
decent service,” said A. F. Davey, 
director of the Wisconsin Gas As- 
sociation. 


“Unless consumers co-operate 
with their gas companies by equip- 
ping their homes with serviceable ap- 
pliances, gas companies cannot hope 
to provide good service. Most peo- 
ple who complain about poor gas ser- 
vice have faulty appliances or have 
ranges and fixtures that need adjust- 
ment. Their gas company tries its 
best to provide good service, but if 
the consumer has poor appliances he 
cannot expect good service. The 
public, therefore. should help the gas 
company provide good service.” 

John N. Cadby, executive secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Utilities Asso- 
ciation, commenting on the results of 
the investigation, said: “The gas 
company that delivers first-class gas 
through an old, worn out gas range 
is like the jeweler who would deliver 
diamond rings in a scoop shovel. The 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company 
found gas ranges in use that were 
made by concerns that went out of 
business twenty-five years ago. Not 
one of the ranges turned into the 
company could have been given to 
charitv. People surely must appre- 
ciate that they need good appliances 
to get good service. 


Production of Gasoline Is 


Increased 

Washington, D. C.—Natural gas 
gasoline, or gasoline, as the oil in- 
dustry terms it, increased 9 per 
cent in output in 1920 over the 1919 
production, representing an in- 
crease in production of 31,776,791 
gal. These figures for 1920, sub- 
ject to revision, were prepared by 
E. G. Sieverson of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, and show average 
daily production in 1920 of 1,050,- 
170 gal., as against 963,110 gal. in 
1919. 

Oklahoma, the largest producer 
of natural gas gasoline’ in this 
country, showed a production of 
177,424,824 gal., forth $31,080,490, 
during 1920. 

New York’s production of nat- 
ural gas gasoline for 1920 was 411,- 
078 gal., valued at $75,576. This is 
a decrease of 10.2 per cent from the 
1919 figure. Kentucky and Illinois 
also showed decreases. 

The total quantity of gasoline 
produced in the United States in 
1920 was 5,133,435,658 gal. Of this 
quantity 4,750,123,841 gal. was ob- 
tained from crude petroleum and 
383,311,817 gal., or 7 per cent of 
the total, from natural gas. The 
value of the total output of natural 
gas gasoline in 1920, as computed 
from the prices received at the 
plants, increased $7,337,355. The 
volume of natural gas treated in 
1920 was 15,479,737,000 cu. ft. 
greater than that treated in 1919, 


Japanese Emperor Buys Two 
Gas Water Heaters 

The Emperor of Japan evidently 
couldn’t wait to order by mail, so he 
cabled to an American manufacturer 
his order for two automatic gas wat- 
er heaters. 

This prompted editorial comment 
in several newspapers, among them 
the New York World, which had this 
to say: 

“The Emperor of Japan has cabled 
to Pittsburgh for a number of in- 
stantaneous water heaters. No doubt 
by this time those handy little burn- 
ers are already on the way to the 
Mikado’s palace in Tokio. From the 
comfort-loving West to the luxury- 
loving East the little water heaters 
must naturally follow in the wake of 
the American bathtub. That same 
bathtub, once an obiect of derision, 
then of envy, mav be found almost 
anvwhere on the face of the earth. 
with or without plumbing. So if the 
culture of America has not yet made 


itself felt in the world, the comforts 
of America have. To show the world 
how to get water and heat, gas and 
electricity by the turn of a screw or 
the push of a button is something. 
And, after all, culture and the bath- 
tub are not so far apart as might ap- 
pear.” 


Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Association to Meet 

Milwaukee, Wis.—J. P. Pulliam, 
president of both the Wisconsin 
Electrical and Wisconsin Gas Asso- 
ciations, has announced that = ar- 
rangements for the programs of the 
conventions of the two associations 
were practically completed. 

The convention of the Wisconsin 
Gas Association will be held March 
22 and 22; Electrical Association, 
March 22, 23 and 24. Both will be 
held in the Hotel Pfister. The two 
associations will meet in a joint pro- 
gram during the afternoon of March 
23, and in a joint banquet during the 
evening of the same day. 

Lewis E. Gettle, member of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission, and 
E. J. Brabant, public utilitv statisti- 
cian of the Wisconsin Tax Commis- 
sion, will be the principal speakers 
on the joint program. Commission- 
er Gettle will speak on “Controlling 
Elements in Rate Making.” Mr. 
Brabart will talk on “The Valuation 
of Public Utilities for Taxation.” 

The Reverend M. S. Rice, pastor 
of the largest Methodist church in 
Detroit, will be the speaker at the 
banquet which will be held in the 
Fern Room of the hotel. Phil A. 
Grau, executive director of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, 
will be toastmaster. A wireless tele- 
phone demonstration will be given by 
Julius Andrae & Co. Ray Reynolds 
and a troupe of musicians and sing- 
ers will provide the amusement. 

The speakers on the gas associa- 
tion program include Professor O. L. 
Kowalke of Wisconsin University; 
A. W. Pesch, H. R. Broker, A. F. 
Gerg and B. A. Powell. 

Departures from the usual conven- 
tion schedule have been determined 
upon by A. J. Goedien, Milwaukee, 
and S. B. Sherman, Racine. procram 
chairman for the electrical and as 
associations, respectively. Instead of 
arranging for the usual talks for each 
session, they have planned group 
meetings to interest and promote dis- 
cussions amone the manv department 
specialists who will attend. All del- 
egates will be exnected to contribute 
a short talk on their experiences. 
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$2,500,000 Kansas City Gas 
Issue 

The Public Service Commission 
of Missouri has authorized the is- 
suance of $2,500,000 first mortgage 
gold bonds, Series A, 6 per cent, 
due 1942, of the Kansas City Gas 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

The accompanying letter of 
George E. Nicholson, president of 
the company, giving further infor- 
mation regarding these bonds, has 
been summarized by him as fol- 
lows: 

The Kansas City Gas Company 
does the entire gas business in 
Kansas City, Mo., one of the most 
important cities of the Middle 
West, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 350,000.. The business of 
the company or its predecessors 
has been in continuous operation 
for over fifty-six years. 

These bonds, in the opinion of 
counsel, will be secured by a direct 
and absolute first mortgage upon 
the entire property of the company. 
The proceeds of this issue will be 
applied toward payment of a first 
mortgage issue maturing on April 
1, 1922. 

A valuation of the Public Service 
Commission, based largely on pre 
war prices and after deduction of 
accrued depreciation, together with 
subsequent property expenditures, 
gives a value to the present prop- 
erty of approximately $10,000,000 
The company is without floating 
indebtedness and has substantial 
cash balances. 

The company, operating without 
competition, supplies natural gas to 
more than 69,000 consumers 
through a distribution system of 
518 miles of high and low pressure 
mains. The gas is obtained from 
production and_ transportation 
companies operating in the mid- 
continent gas field which, in the 
opinion of geologists, is capable of 
furnishing a large supply of gas for 
many years in the future. 


Net earnings over six times an- 
nual bond interest charges. 

The new first mortgage will pro- 
vide for the issue of bonds for 75 
per cent of future construction ex- 
penditures, provided net earnings 
are at least twice the interest 
charges on bonds outstanding and 
then to be issued. The mortgage 
will also provide for a purchase or 
sinking fund, and a genera] reserve 
fund for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the present large equity in the 
property. 


150 Students See How Gas Is 
Made 

Phoenix, Ariz.—Nearly 150 stu- 
dents of the Phoenix Union High 
School, members of the chemistry 
and physics classes of the school, 
recently witnessed personal demon- 
strations of the practical side of 
their subjects at the gas and elec- 
tric plants of the Central Arizona 
Light & Power Company. 

The power company had pre- 
pared diagrams of gas-making ap- 
paratus and employees explained 
the various processes of manufac- 
ture from the time the crude oil 
enters the generators until it issues 
a finished and purified product 
ready for the consumers’ use. 

Pupils are required to write up 
their observations in the same 
manner as that of a laboratory ex- 
periment and receive credit for 
same. The demonstrations, it was 
said, were a large application of the 
principle taught in the class room. 


Gas Earnings for January 

Philadelphia, Pa. — For the 
month of January, the Americat 
Gas Company reports net earnings 
after all charges of $105,863, or at 
the rate of little over 25 per cent 
on the capital stock. For the 
twelve months ended Jan. 31, last, 
net earnings, after all charges, 
amounted to $580,477, or at the rate 
of 7.4 per cent. 








Kansas City Gas Earnings 


Calendar Years 


1919 1920 1921 


Gross earnings .......... $2,705,442.21 


Operating expenses, cur- 
rent maintenance and 


SURGD |. us. crete ene ee 2,035,805.22 


$3,357,372.83 $3,495,324.96 


2,524,439.37  2,587,576.11 





Net earnings . 


. $ 669,636.99 $ 832,923.46 $ 907,748.85 


Annual interest charges on $2,500,000 first mortgage 6 


Der cent DOMES .....i .cveccceese 


SET eee 


150,900.00 





pa deen ius sven pokes $ 757,748.85 


Muskogee Gas Rates Are 


Increased 


Oklahoma City, Okla—An in- 
crease in gas rates at Muskogee 
from 45 to 50 cents a thousand cu- 
bic feet has been allowed the Mus- 
kogee Gas & Electric Company by 
the State Corporation Commission 
here. The order provides an ad- 
ditional 13 cents per thousand feet 
while the 35-cent city gas rate is 
in effect. The order is effective 
as of Feb. 1. 

The order set out that operating 
expenses of the company for 1922, 
based upon the record for the year 
ending Oct. 31, 1921, and including 
allowances for interest and depre- 
ciation, would be $420,232. The 
estimated revenue for the year was 
given as $7,440 less than this 
amount. The company’s valuation 
was set at $936,491.82. 

An increase in gas consumption 
in Muskogee, however, is expected 
virtually to offset the difference 
between revenue and expenses. 





Citizens’ Gas of Quincy, Mass., 
Starts Local News Sheet 


The Citizens Gas Light Com- 
pany, of Quincy, Mass, has start- 
ed a local news sheet entitled 
“Service News.” It will be pub- 
lished twice a month. 

In the first issue, just out, Will- 
iam B. Nichols, president of the 
company, explains the purpose of 
the sheet as follows: 

As a means of helping to better 
understand each other and our 
daily problems, this local news 
sheet has been started. Its field is 
unlimited. Items of any general 
or personal nature will be wel- 
comed and published. Everyone 
within this organization should be 
a regular contributor and thus as- 
sure a live, human, interesting pub- 
lication that will be eagerly looked 
for twice each month. 

At the annual convention of the 
New England Association of Gas 
Engineers, held in Boston recently, 
the dominant note of the meeting 
and the one that aroused the great- 
est interest and discussion was 
that of public relations. That is, 
the relation existing between the 
utility and the community it serves 
and the best methods of improving 
these relations. There were many 
interesting points brought out in 
the discussion but the one that 
seemed to me to have the most 
value was that bearing on a prop- 
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er understanding by the men and 
women working for the company, 
of the policy of the company in its 
various contacts with its custom- 
ers, the system by which it distrib- 
utes its product and the attitude of 
the company towards, not only the 
public, but to its working force. 
This subject is too broad and com- 
prehensive to go into all its de- 
tails in this issue but the result that 
I want to obtain is this: That ev- 
ery person associated with me in 
this company shall be able to an- 
swer, intelligently, any question by 
a customer or prospective customer 
pertaining to the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, sale and use of gas, and 
all matters concerning the general 
policy of the company in relation 
to application for service, deposits, 
kind of meter to be used and why 
it costs more to distribute and sell 
gas in Quincy than it does in Bos- 
ton. On the face of it this appears 
to be a large contract, but I don’t 
for one minute think everyone is 
going to register 100 per cent 
“right off the bat”; it is going to 
take time and I assure you the sub- 
ject matter will be administered in 
small doses and free from technical 
description. Now, while we are 
trying-to get a thorough under- 
standing of the business and polli- 
cies of the company, I want every 
employee to get this first policy in 
his or her mind: If you are asked 
a question by any one pertaining 
to our business that you know you 
are not able to answer correctly or 
have the slightest doubt about, say 
so and make it your business to 
find out and then take time to go 
back to the inquirer and give a cor- 
rect answer. An incorrect answe: 
or one that is not easily understood 
may inadvertently cause very great 
harm in this very matter of public 
relations; therefore, don’t be afraid 
or ashamed to say you don’t know; 
sa¥ you will find out, and then 
make that your business. If you 
want information, come to Mr. 
Quinn or to me: we will gladly an- 
swer your questions. You can also 
help us by bringing questions to us. 
Witiram B. NIcHOLs. 





Victor Company Brings in 
Large Gas Producer 

Lawton, Okla—The Victor Oil 
Company brought in its No. 2 well, 
in section 25-1s-9w, on the Cox 
farm. It is reported to bea 60,000,- 
000 cu. ft. gasser with 800 Ib. of 
rock pressure. 





Company Takes Rate Case to 
U. S. Court 


Little Rock, Ark—The Arkan- 
sas Natural Gas Company has 
taken its fight for a higher gas rate 
in the fifteen cities and towns 
which it serves to the United 
States district court. 

W. B. Smith, attorney for the 
company, filed with the clerk of the 
court a bill of complaint asking a 
temporary injunction to restrain 
public officials or interested per- 
sons from attempting to enforce 
collection of the present rate or 
from interfering with the collection 
of a higher rate. 

The bill of complaint acts as an 
appeal from the decision of the Ar- 
kansas _ Railroad Commission, 
handed down last summer, refus- 
ing the petition of the gas company 
for permission to increase its rates. 
The appeal also was taken to the 
Pulaski Circuit Court, where it was 
dismissed without prejudice several 
weeks ago by Judge House of the 
Third Division 

Defendants named in the com- 
plaint are the Arkansas Railroad 
Commission, the Little Rock Gas & 
Fuel Company, the Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Hot Springs and the 
cities and towns served by the com- 
pany. The cities and towns include 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Sheridan, 
Alexander, Benton, Haskell, Mal- 
vern, Arkadelphia, Gurdon, Pres- 
cott, Emmett, Hope, Garland, Fouke 
and Traskwood. 

In its original petition filed with 
the Arkansas Railroad Commission, 
the gas company asked a higher rate 
on the ground that it was not mak- 
ing a fair return on its investment 
under the present rate. The Gas 
Consumers’ League fought the in- 
crease and was represented at the 
hearing before the commission by its 
attorney, J. F. Loughborough. Af- 
ter a hearing which lasted about two 
weeks, the commission denied the ap- 
plication for a higher rate on the 
ground that the gas company was 
making sufficient return on its in- 
vestment. 

The bill of complaint asks that up- 
on the final hearing of the case, the 
injunction be made permanent. The 
company asks permission to estab- 
lish border rates for Little Rock and 
Hot Springs. Under a border-rate 
agreement, it was explained, distrib- 
uting companies would stand all loss 
from leakage within the city. The 
Little Rock Gas & Fuel Company is 


the distributing company for Little 
Rock and the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany for Hot Springs 





U. G. I. Earns $2,717,032 Net 
Profits for Year 

Philadelphia, Pa—The United 
Gas Improvement Company re- 
ports for the fiscal year ended Dec. 
31, 1921, net profits of $2,717,032, 
an increase of $413,156, and equal, 
after preferred dividends and inter- 
est adjustment on preferred capi- 
tal stock subscriptions, to 3.78 per 
cent on the $61,029,800 outstand- 
ing common stock, as against 3.25 
per cent earned in 1920. 

Operations of the company out- 
side of Philadelphia, the report 
says, produced $5,453,879 net 
profit, equal to the full dividend on 
the preferred stock and 8.23 per 
cent on the common stock, while 
the operation of Philadelphia Gas 
Works showed a loss to the com- 
pany of $2,736,847. The profit of 
the city from the company’s opera- 
tion of the gas works was $4,502,- 
990, equal to 6 per cent on $75,049,- 
836. 

Total earnings were $7,402,113, 
increase $273,340. and the total ex- 
penses $1,948,234, decrease $271,- 
092. 

In order to pay the 4 per cent 
dividend on the common stock it 
was necessary to take $139,050 
from undivided profits of previous 
years. 





Salesmanship Letter Contest 


The Southern Public Utilities 
Magazine, which is published in the 
interests of the Southern Public Util- 
ities Company, of Charlotte, N. C., 
is running a salesmanship letter con- 
test. 

It will give prizes of $7.50 and $5 
respectively for the best and second 
best letter on salesmanship of elec- 
trical or gas appliances submitted to 
the editor of the magazine by any 
employee of the company by March 
11. 

The letter may relate selling ex- 
periences. expound salesmanship 
ideas, or suggest plans for effective 
selling. Every branch manager and 
every salesman particularly is urged 
to enter this contest, and competition 
is open also to cashiers, bookkeepers 
and all other employees. 

The letters winning the two prizes 
will be published in the March num- 
ber of the magazine—John Paul 
Lucas, editor. 
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Contracts Awarded for Water 
Gas Apparatus 


Contract has recently been 
placed for a new seven-foot water 
gas set to be placed alongside of 
the present water gas set in the 
plant of the Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Company. With this set is 
included a new coke bucket and 
hoist and a high-speed blower di- 
rect connected to a steam turbine. 
An extension to thé building will 
be made to provide room for the 
new set. 

‘Phis set will” be operated 
throughout by. hydraulic cylinders 
connected toa very ‘interesting 
form of centrdl-control station; erm- 
bodying the use of & balanced pis- 
ton .valve :for ‘directing the water 
flow to “thé séveral ‘eylinders in 
their proper sequence; also the use 
of a marked diagram ‘showing the 
exact position’ ofthe ‘set at all 
times. 

In the same contract are. includ- 
ed a complete set of hydraulic cyl- 
inders and another control station 
to be installed on the old seven- 
foot set, alongside of the new one. 

The contract for the set, with 
blower and control apparatus, was 
placed with the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company. 


The Gas Machinery Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is installing 
equipment for a nine-foot double 
superheated carbureted water gas 
apparatus in the gas works at 
Rockford, Ill., and the water gas 
equipment will be all placed in 
shape to operate with the best ca- 
pacity and efficiency. 

All of. the new work will be 
placed in the present building and 
the plant put in first-class condi- 
tion for taking care of the increas- 
ing output. 

The new water gas equipment 
will-be operated by hydraulic pow- 
er and the controls all brought to 
one central point to facilitate the 
work of the operator and enable 
him to give his undivided attention 
to the results obtained. 


The County Gas Company, of 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J., has de- 
termined upon comprehensive im- 
provements to its plant and to that 
end has awarded the contract for 
the entire work to the U’. G. T. Con- 
tracting Company, of Philadelphia. 
In general, the improvements will 
include remodeling of all ‘their 
water gas apparatus, including the 


installation of new generators and 
air and steam controls. There will 
also be installed a new turbine 
blower plant with blast main sys- 
tem, 300 h.-p. water tube boiler, 
take-off main, exhauster and con- 
nection, together with a building 
for same; Venturi meter, 50,000- 
gal. capacity, oil storage tank and 
steel purifier, twenty-one-[oot di- 
ameter by sixteen feet four inches 
high. Necessary pipe connections 
are included for the various ap- 
paratus. 

Upon completion of the improve- 
ments, the Atlantic Highlands 
plant will be in much better shape 
to take care of its business than has 
been the case for some years. 





Lighting Company Adds New 
Condenser 

Gloversville, N. Y.—A new 7-ft. 
condenser and a reserve rotary gas 
exhauster have been contracted for 
by the Fulton County Gas & Electric 
Company at a cost of $6,200. This 
will give the ccmpany a capacity of 
80.000 cu. ft. of gas per hour. This 
new apparatus is installed to care for 
the expected increase in business 
which will come when industrial con- 
ditions become better. 

The condenser is cylindrical in 
shape, equipped with water tubes and 
resembles a boiler. There are two 
wrter ccmpartments and one gas 
compartment. Cold water under 
pressure circulates through the tubes 
and water compartments, cooling the 
hot gases that are passed through the 
condenser. The cooling of the gas in 
the condenser helps to discharge the 
tar and oily vapors before the gas 
passes to the tar extractors and puri- 
fiers for further cleansing. 

The exhauster is used to pump the 
gas from the relief holder through 
the purifiers’'to the storage holders, 


Gas Company Instalis Steam 
Shovels 

New York, N. Y—The New 
York Consolidated Gas Company 
has installed steam shovels on the 
grounds about the East River Gas 
Company plant in the Ravenswood 
section to handle the vast piles of 
coal stored there for use in mak- 
ing gas. Heretofore the coal was 
moved about and piled by men 
with shovels. This task proved 
too hard and took up so much time 
very little was accomplished owing 
to the fact that there are several 
thousand tons of coal on the 
grounds about the plant. 


$50,000 to Improve and Extend 
Distributive System 

Charlotte, N. C—The city of 
Charlotte is planning to invest be- 
tween $40,000 and 350,000 within 
the next few months to extend and 
improve the distributive system of 
the local gas plant. The water gas 
set already has been rebuilt and 
the capacity increased from 20,000 
to 40,000 cu. ft. of gas per hour, 
and another smaller set also re- 
built increasing its capacity from 
15,000 to 25,000 cu. ft. per hour. 
A recording pyrometer is to be in- 
stalled and other improvements 
made at the plant, in addition to 
the laying of about five additional 
miles of gas mains and rebuilding 
three Parker Russell benches in the 
coal gas plant. 





Hoffman Secures Services of 
Elwood Roser 


Elwood Roser, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who was formerly connected 
there with the Ruud and Pitts- 
burgh water hearter organizations, 
has made arrangements with the 
Hoffman Heater Company to take 
charge of their business in Ralti- 
more, and is now in that city mak- 
ing the necessary preparations for 
the opening of the company branch 
office. 





Doherty & Co. Open Newark 
Office 


Opening of a.branch office in 
Robert Treat Hotel by Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., of New York, sig- 
nalizes the active interest of this 
investment house in northern New 
Jersey. The territory served by 
the Newark branch, which will be 
in charge of Philip B. Sawyer, will 
extend as far south as Trenton. 

“In establishing this branch,” ex- 
plained one of the members of the 
New York office, “Doherty & Co. 
are carrying out a plan which has 
been under consideration for a long 
time and in now put into effect 
because we recognize the signifi- 
cance of the rapid development of 
northern New Jersey. The Doherty 
interests are particularly pleased at 
having secured Mr. Sawyer for this 
important Newark office, as he is a 
bond man of broad experience. He 
has been long and well-known in 
New England and western New 
York, where he was associated 
with several large financial insti- 
tutions. 





